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THE LIFE OF OT.LSON 


CHAPTER I j 

Nelson’s Birtli and Boyhood — ^He is entered on board the Baison- 1 

7iahle-—GroQs to the West Indies in a Merchant-ship; then serves I 

in the Triumph — ^He sails in Captain Phipps’s Voyage of | 

piscovery— Goes to the Elast Indies in’ the Seahorse i and returns 
in ill-health— Serves as acting Lieutenant in the Worcester ^ and 
is made Lieutenant into the Liowesioffef Commander into the 
Badger hrig, aad full Captain into the Hinehinbrooh — Expedi- 
tion. against the Spanish Main— Sent to the North Seas in the 
Albemarle — Services during the American War. 

Horatio, son of Edmuiicl and Ca'tlieriiie Helson, was 
born September 29th, 1758, in the paTsonage.-bouse of 
Bumbam-Tborpe, a village in. tb© county of jSTorf oik, 
of wbicb bis father was rectoii. Tbe maiden name of , ^ 
bis motber was Suckling ; ber grandmotber was an elder 
sister of Sir Robert V alpole, and tbis child was named 
after bis godfather, tbe first Lord Walpole- Mrs. Nel- 
son died in 17G7, leaving eight out of eleven children. 

Her brother. Captain Maurice Sucklin|-^<of tbe na.vy, 
visited tbe widower upon this ©vent, ' and promised to 
take care of one of the boys. Three years afterwards, 
vben Horatio was only twelve years of age, being at 
borne during the Christmas holidays, be read in”tbe 
county newspaper that his uncle w-as appointed to the 
RaiwnvMble, of 64 guns. “ Do, William,’* said he to 
a, brother who was a year and a half older than himself, 

“ write to my father, and tell him. that I should like 
to go to sea with uncle Maurice.” Mr. Nelson was then 
at Bath, whither be had gone for the recovery of his 
health: his circumstances were straitened, and he had 
no prospect of ever seeing them, bettered : be knew that 
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it was the wisH of providing for Fimself by wbich Horatio 
was cMefly aotxiated; and did not oppose Ms resolution; 
lie understood also- the boy's character, and had always 
' said, that in whatever station he might be placed, he 
would climb if possible to the very top of the tree. 
Accordingly Captain Suckling was written to. '' What/' 
said he in his answer, 'thas poor Horatio done, who 
is so wo-ak, that he, above all the rest, should be sent 
to rough it out at sea? But let him. come; and the first 
time we go into action, a cannon-ball may knock off 
his head, and provide for him at once."* 

It is manifest from these words, that Horatio* was 
not the boy wEom his uncle xvould have chosen to bring 
up in his owm profession. He was never of a strong 
^ody; and the ague, which at that time was one of the 
most common diseases in England, had greatly reduced 
his strength; yet he had already given proofs of that 
resolute heart and nobleness of mind, ^which, during 
his wLole career of labour and of glory, so eminently 
distinguished him. 'When a mere child, he strayed a 
bird's-nesting from his grandmother's house in com- 
pany with a cw-boy ; tbe* dinner-hour elapsed ; he was 
absent, and could not be found; and the alarm, of the 
family became very great, for they apprehended that he 
might have been carried off by gipsies.”" ‘At length, after 
search had beeii made for him in various directions, he 
was discovered alon^ sitting composedly by the side of 
brciok wdiich he mild not get over, "Cl wonder, 
said the old lady when she saw him, "" that 
and fear did not drive you home." "" Fear! 
grandmamma," replied the future hero, "" T never saw 
fear: —What is it? " Once, after tlie wn* liter holidays, 
when he and his brother William had set off on horse- 
hack to return to school, they came hack, because there 
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had been a fall of snow; and William, who did nof mncJi 
like the jonrney, said it TFas too- deep for them tO' Yeiitaie 
on . ' ^ If that he the case , ^ ’ said the father , ‘ ' y o% 
t'ertainly shall not go ; hut make another attempt, and I 
will leaye it to your hono-tir. If the road is dangerous, 
you may return: but remem, her, boys, I leave it tO‘ your 
honour/^ The snow was deep enough to have afforded 
; them a reasonable excuse; but Horatio was not to he 
prevailed upon to turn back. We must gO' on,’’ said 
he: remember, brother, it was left to our honour.” 

! There were soiiie fine pears growing in the schoolmaster’s 
: garden, •which the. boys regarded as lawful booty, and 

in the highest degTee tempting; but the boldest among 
them were afraid to venture for the prize. Horatio 
•volunteered upon this service : he was lowered down a.t 
night from the bedroom window by some sheets, plun- 
dered the tree, was drawn up with the pears, and then 
distributed tli^m among his school-fellows without re- 
serving any for himself. jjie only took them,” he 
said, because every other boy was afraid.” 

Early on a cold and dark spring morning Mr. IN'el- 
son’s servant arrived at this school, at North Walsham, 
wutli the expected summons for Horatio to join his ship. 
The parting from his brother William., who had been 
for so many years his playmate and hed-fellow, w^^as a 
painful effort, and was the beginning of those privations 
which are the sailor’s lot through life. He accompanied 
his father to London, Tlie Raisonnahle was lying in 
tbe Medway. He was put into the Chatham stage, and 
on its arrival was set down with the rest of the passen- 
gers, and left to find his "way on board as he could. 
After wandering about in the cold, without being able 
to reach the ship, an oflficer observed the forlorn appear- 
ance of the boy, questioned, him; and, happening to be 
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acquainted with his unde, took kim home and o-ave 
knn ,«me refreskments. Wken ke got on board i San 
tain Suckling was not in tke skin uor 

tk kole remainder of tke da,y, without being noticed 
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Mr. Jotn Ra.tliboiie, an excellent seaman^ wiiO' bad served 
as master’s mate iindei: Captain Suckling, in tlie 
nougJit, He returned a practical seaman, but 'witli a , 
hatred of the king’s service, and a saying then common ' 

among the sailors— Aft the most honour; forward the i 

better man.” Rathbone had probably been disappointed ! 

and disgusted in the navy ; and, with no unfriendly | 

intentions, warned Nelson against a profession which ; 

he himself had found hopeless. His uncle received him ; 

on board the ^rimriph on his return, and discovering 
his dislike to the ^navy, took the best means of recon- 
ciling him to it. He held it out as a reward, that if 
he attended well to his navigation he should go in the ] 

cutter and decked long-boat, which was attached to the j 

commanding officer’s ship at Chatham. Thus he became | 

a good pilot for vessels of that description, from Chatham 
to the Tower, and down the Swin Channel to the North I 

Eoreland, ancl acquired a confidence among rocks and " 

sands, of which he often felt the value. J 

Nelson had not been many months on hoard the I 

Tnumph, when his love of enterprise was excited by i 

hearing that two- ships were fitting out for a voyage of j 

discovery toward the North Pole. In conseqxience of the ;; 

difficulties which were expected on such a service, these j 

vessels were to take out effective men instead of the ; 

usual number of boys. This, however, did not deter 
him from soliciting' to be received, and, by his uncle’s 
influence, he was admitted as Coxswain under Captain 
Lutwidge, second in command. The voyage was under- ■ 

taken in compliance with an application from the Royal ! 

Society. The Hon. Captain Oonstantine John Phipps, , 

eldest son of Lord Mulgrave, volunteei^ed his services. 

The Racehorse and Carcass bombs were selected, as 
the strongest ships, and, therefore, best adapted for 
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such a voyage; and they were taken into dock and 
strengthened, to render them as secure as possible 
. against the ice. Two masters- of Greenlandmen were 
employed as plots for each ship. JSTo, expedition was ever 
mm-e epefully fitted out; and the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty Lpd Sandwich, with a laudable soHeitnde, went 
on hom'd himself, before their departure, to see that 
everythmg had been completed to the wish of the officers 

excellent 

apjiaratus for distilling fresh from salt-water, the in- 
ven ion of Hr. Irving, who accompanied the expedition. 

, merely in fitting a tube to the ship’s kettle, 

and applpng a wet mop to the surface, as the vapotm 

g Jlor'wef '3l r to fortv 

gallons were produced every day. 

I the 6 th of the following month they were in lat 79° 56' 
139"; long. 9° 43' 30" F, Th^ j r , 

Iwhere Tnnffl+ nf riext day, about the place 

^p7J * ^ discoverers had been stopped the 

wShlT' T through 

with ice-anchors. Oapt. Phipps eontinned ranging alon.. 
t^ed to ^estward, till the 24th; he then 

island Tn the 

for the shin? appearance of an opening 

and \i’ exceedingly fine mild 

iTrt brtL r ™ b^cimedir: 

isla';ds whicrfiriSit ''^® 

oT t TheT""^ -- .L" wi 

tee edge ■ Ld th except a few broken pieces hear 

fields lusf ^ pools of water in the middle of the ice- 

dlv thi iceTs:. -®- On the nSt 

> the ice closed upon them: and no opening was to 
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be seen anywhere, except a hole or lake, as it might 
be called, of about a mile and a half in circmnference, 
where the shix)s lay fast to the ice with their iee-anchorst ^ 
From these ice-fields they filled their casks with water, 
which was very pure and soft. The men were playing 
on the ice all day; but the Grreenland pilots, who- were 
further than they had keen before, and considered 
that the season was far adyancing, w^ere alarmed at being 
thus beset. 


The next -day there was not the smallest opening, 
the ships were within less than two lengths of each other, 
separated by ice, and neither having room to turn. The 
ice, which the day before had been flat, aiid almost 
level wuth the water’s edge, was now in many places 
forced higher than the mainyard, by the pieces squeez- 
ing, together. A day of thick fog followed: it was 
succeeded by clear weather; but the passage by which 
the ships haS entered from the westward was closed, 
and no open water was in sight, either in that or any 
^ ^ other quarter. By the pilots’ advice the men were set 
to cut a passage and warj:) through the small openings 
to the westward. They sawed through pieces of ice 
twelve feet thick ; and this labour continued the whole 
^ day, during which their utmost efforts did not move the 
ships above three hundred yards ; while they were driven, 
together with the ice, far to the K. E. and E. by the 
‘ ' current. Sometimes a field of several acres square would 
be lifted up between two larger islands, and incorporat- 
ed with them ; and thus these larger pieces continued to 
^ grow by aggregation. Another day passed, and there 
; seemed no probability of getting the ships out without 
< a strong E. or JT.E. wind. The season was far advanc- 
ed, and every hour lessened the chance of extricating 
themselves. T-oung as ’ll© was, ]!^elson was' appointed 
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, to commajid oae of tFe boats wbich were sent out to ex- 
;plore a passage mto the open water. It was the means 
of saving a boat belonging to the Racehorse from a 
singular but imminent danger. Eome of the officers had 
fired at and wounded a walrnis. As no other animal has 
so human-like an expression in its countenance, so also 
is there none that seems to possess more of the passions 
of humanity. The wounded animal dived immediately, 
and brought up a number of its companions ; and they all 
Joined in an attack upon the boat. They wrested an 
oar from one of the men ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the crew could prevent*them from staving 
or upsetting her, till the Carcass’s boat came up : and 
the walruses, finding their enemies thus reinforced, dis- 
persed. Young Helson exposed himself in a more' dar- 
ing manner. One night, during the mid-watch, he stole 
.rom the ship with one of his comrades, taking advan- 
nge of a rising fog, and set off over the !ce in pursuit 
>f a bear. It was not long before thev were missed. 
Lhe fog thickened, and Ca,pt. Lutwidge and his officers 
)ecame exceedingly alarmed for their safety. Between 
toee and four in the morning the weather cleared, and 
he two adventurers were seen, at a considerable distance 
rom the ship, attacking a. huge bear. The signal for 
hem to return was immediately made: Helson’s comrade 
a ei upon him to obey it, but in vain ; his musket had 
anlied in the pan; their ammunition was expended; 
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qnences of liis trespass. The Captain reprimanded him 
sternly for conduct so unworthy of the office which he 
filled, aaid desired to know what motive he could have 
for hunting' a hear. Sir/’ said he, pouting his lip, 
as he was wont to do when agitated, '' I wished to kill 
the bear, that I might carry the skin to my father.” 

A party were now sent to an island, about twelve 
miles off (nam.ed Walden’s Island in the charts, from 
the Jfidshipman who was intrusted with this service), 
to see where th*e open water laj?’. They came back with 
information, that the ice, though close all about them, 
was open to the westward, round the point by which 
they came in. They said also, that upon, the island they 
had had a fresh east wind. This intelligence consider- 
ably abated the hopes of the crew ; for where they lay 
it had been almost calm, and their main dependence had 
been upon the effect of an easterly wind in clearing the 
bay. There \ms but one alternative; either to wait the 
result of the weather upon the ships, or to betake them- 
selves to the boats. The likelihood that, it might he 
necessary to sacrifice the ships had been foreseen; the 
boats, accordingly, were adapted, both in number and 
size, to' transport, in case of emergency, the whole crew ; 
and there were Dutch whalers upon the coast, in which 
they could all be conveyed to Etoope. As for wintering 
where they were, that dreadful experiment had been 
already tried too often. No time was to he lost ; the 
ships had driven infoi shoal water, having hut fourteen 
fathoms. Should they, or the ice to- which they were 
fast, take the ground, they must inevitably be lost ; and 
a,t this time they were driving fast toward some rocks 
on the N.E., Captain Phipps sent for the officers of 
both ships, and told them his intention of preparing 
the boats for going away. They were immediately 
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hoisted out, and the fitting begun. Caavas bread-bags 
were made, in case it should be necessary suddenly to 
. desert the vessels; and men were sent with the lead 
and line to the northward and eastward, to sound wher- 
ever they found cracks in the ice, that they might have 
notice before the ice took the ground ; for, in tha.t case, 
the vships must instantly have been crushed or overset. 

On the 7th of August they began to haul the boats 
over the ice, Nelson having conimand of a four-oared 
cutter. The men behaved excellently well, like true 
British seamen : they seemed reconciled to the thought 
of leaving the ships, and had full confidence in their 
officers. About noon, the ice appeared rather more open 
near the vessels; and as the wind was easterly, though 
there was but little of it, the sails were set, and they got 
about a mile to the. westward. They moved very slowly , 
and were not now nearly so far to the westward as when 
they were first beset. However, all sail was kept upon 
them, to force them through whenever the ice slacked 
the least. Whatever exertions were made, it could not 
be possible to get the boats to the water’s edge before 
the 14th; and if the situation of the ships should not 
’ alter by that time, it would not be justifiable to stay 
longer by them. The commander therefore resolved to 
carry on both attempts together, moving the boats 
constantly, and taking every opportunity of getting tbe 
ships through. A party was sent out next day to the 
^ westward, to examine the state of the ice: they returned 
with tidings that it was very heavy and close, consisting 
chiefly of large fields. The ships, however, moved 
something, and the ice itself was drifting westward. 
There was a thick fog, so that it was impossible to 
ascertain what advantage had been -gained. It continued 
oh the 1 9 th ’; but the sMps were moved a little through 
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some very small openings: the mist cleared off in the 
afternoon; and it was then perceived that they had driven^ 
much more than could have been expected tO' the west- 
ward, and that the ice itself had driven still farther. 
In the course of the day they got past the boats, and took 
them on board again. On the morrow the wind sprang 
up to the ST.N.B. All sail was set, and the ships forced 
their way through a great deal of very heavy ice. They 
frequently struck, and with such force, that one stroke 
broke a part of the Racehorse's best anchor ; but the 
vessels made wnys^and hy noon they had cleared the 
ice, and w^ere out at sea. The next day they anchored 
in Smeerenberg Harbour, close to that island of which 
the westernmost point is called Hakluyt’s Headland, 
in honour of the great promoter and compiler of our 
English voyages of discovery. ^ 

Here the^^ remained a few days, that the men might 
rest after their fatigue. No insect was to- be seen in this 
dreary country, nor any species of reptile — not even the 
common earth-worm. Large bodies of ice, called ice- 
bergs, filled up the valleys between high mountains, so 
dark as, when contrasted with the snow, to appear black. 
The colour of the ice was a lively light green. Opposite 
to the place where they fixed their observatory was one 
of these icebergs, above three hundred feet high: its 
side towards the sea was nearly perpendicular, and a 
stream of water issued from it. Large pieces frequently 
broke off, and rolled down into the sea. There was no 
thunder nor lightning during the whole time they were 
in these latitudes. The sky was generally loaded with 
hard white clouds, from which it was never entirely free, 
even in the clearest weather. They always knew when 
they were approaching the ice, long before they saw it, 
by a bright appearance near the horizon, which ‘the 
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Greenlandmen called the blink of the ice. The season 
. TOs now so far advanced, that nothing more co'nld have 
» been attempted, if indeed anything had been left untried; 
but the summer had been unusiiallj' favotirable, and they 
had carefully surveyed the wall of ice, extending for 
more than twenty degi’ees between the latitudes of 8(F 
and 81°, without the smallest appearance of any opening. 

I f The ships were paid off shortly after their return to 
jEngland ; and Nelson was then placed by his uncle with 
; Captain Faimer, in the Seahorse, then g'oing out to the 
East Indies in the squadron under gir Edward Hughes. 
He was stationed in the foretop at watch and watch. 
His good conduct attracted the attention of the master 
(afterwards Captain Surridge), in whose watch he was; 
.and, upon his recommendation, the Captain rated him 
I as mm.shipman. At this time his countenance was florid 
, and his appearance rather stout and athletic; but, when 
:he had been about eighteen months in India, he felt 
;the effects of that climate, so perilous to European con- 
fstitutions. The disease baffled all power of medicine- 
he was reduced almost to a skeleton; the use of his 
...limbs was for some time entirely lost; and the only hope 
i -that remained, was from a voyage home. Accordingly 
he was hroiight home by Captain Pigot, in the Dolphin; 
and had it not been for the attentive and careful kindness 
of that officer on the way, Nelson would never have lived 

IT, acquaint- 

^ce with Sir Cha,rles Pole, Sir Thomas Troubridge, and 

ther distinguished officers, then, like himself, beginnino- 
their career: he had left them pursuing that career i^ 

froL of liealth and hope, and was returning 

a conntiy, m which all things were to him new 

, spmts which had sunk with his strength. Long 
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afterwards, when the name of Nelson was known as 
widely as that of England itself, he spoke of the feelings 
which he at this time endured. I felt impressed/’ , 
said he, with a feeling that I should never rise in my 
profession. My mind was staggered with a view of the 
difficulties I had to surmount, and the little influence 
I possessed. I could discover no means of reaching the 
object of my ambition. After a long and gloomy 
reverie, in which I almost wished myself overboard, a 
sudden glow of patriotism was kindled within me, and 
presented my King and country as my patron. Well, 
then,^’ I exclaimed,,^' I will be a hero ! and, confiding 
in Providence, I will brave every danger ! 

Long afterwards Nelson loved to speak of the 
feelings of that moment : and from that time, he often 
said, a radiant orb was suspended in his mind’s eye, 
which urged him omvard to renown. The state of mind 
m which these,feelings began is what the m 3 " sties mean 
by their season of darkness and desertion. If the 
animal spirits fail, they represent it as an actual tempta- 
tion. The enthusiasm of Nelson’s nature had taken a 
different direction, but its essence was the same. He 
TEiew to what the previous state of dejection was to be * , 
a^ttributed ; that an enfeebled body, and a mind depressed, 
had cast this shade over his soul : but he alwa.ys seemed 
willing to believe, that the sunshine which succeeded 
bore with it a prophetic glory, and that the light which 
led him on, was light from Leaven.” 

His influence, however, was far better than he ima-‘ 
gined. During his absence, Capt. Suckling had been 
;rtia3e Controller of the navy; his health had materially 
improved upon the voyage; and, as soon as the Dolphin 
was paid off , he was appointed Acting-lieutenant in the , 
Worcester^ Capt, Mark Robinson, then going out with • 
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oflL mr ^ 

01 April 1777, be passed his examination for a lieute 
. aney. Ca,pt Suckling sat at the head of the board 
hfl’l tile examination had ended, in a rnarnne- 
^ gbly lioBoiirable to- Nelson,, rose from liis seat anc 

m.r.d«=ed hi„ .o .he e.a«d.h.g Capiain, a. L “ph“‘ 
The, .^pr.e.ed the.r „pder thal he had not infomM 

nof”»-ish “ '■'plied, that he did 

not fljsh the younker to be favoured: he knew h,-« 

nep ev would pass a good examination, and he had not 
been deceived. The next r1i,r “o* 
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Packer wa^s tke friend of botli, and tbus it happened that 
whenever Jfelson got a step in, rank, Collingwood suc- 
ceeded him. The former soon became First Lieutenant;* 
and on the 8th of December, 1778, wa.s appointed Com- 
mander of the Badger brig*, Collingwood taking his place 
in the Bristol, While the Badger was lying in Monte- 
go Bay, Jamaica, the Glasgow of 20 guns came in and 
anchored there, and in two hours was in flames, the 
steward having* set fire to her while stealing rum out 
of the after-hohl. Her crew w^ere leaping into the water, 
when JS^elson came up in his boats, made them throw 
their powder overbeard, and point their guns upward; 
and, by his presence of mind and personal exertions, pre- 
vented the loss of life which w'ould otherwise have en- 
sued. On the 11th of June, 1779, he was made full 
captain of the H'lnehinhvook^ of 28 guns, an enemy^s 
m.erchantman,j sheathed with wood, which had been 
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be mustered fur tbe defence of tbe island, — a number 
wholly inadequate to resist the force which threatened 
'them. Of this Nelson was so well aware, that when 
he wrote to his friends in England, he told them they 
must not be surprised to hear of his learning to speak 
French. D’Estaing, however, was either not aware of 
his own superiority, or not equal to the command with 
which he was entrusted ; he attempted nothing with his 
formidable armament; and General Balling was thus 
left to execute a project which he had formed against the 
Spanish colonies. 

This project was, to take Ford. San Juan, on the 
lir-er of that name, which flows from Lake Nicarag’ua- 
into the Atlantic ; make himself master of the lake itself, 
and of the cities of Granada and Leon; and thus cut off 
the communication of the Spaniards between their nor- 
thern and southern possessions in America. General 
Balling s plans were well formed ; but the history and 
the nature of the country had not been studied as accu- . i' 
rately as its geography : the difficulties which occurred 
in fitting out the expedition delayed it till the season was 
too far advanced ; and the men were thus sent to fight, ■ 
not so much against an enemy, whom they would have • 
heaten, as against a climate, which would do the 
enemy’s work. 

Early in the year 1780 five hundred men destined for 
this service, were convoyed by Nelson from Port Eoyal 
to Cape Gracias a Bios, in Honduras. Not a native 
was to be seen when they landed, Fehnia,ry 14th : they ’ 
had been taught that the English came with no other 
intent than that of enslaving them, and sending them 
to JaBiaica. After a while, however, one of them 
ventured down, confiding in Ms knowledge of one of the i;' 
party; and by his means the neighhoiiring tribes were 
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conciliated with presents, and brought in. The' troops 
^Yere encamped on a swampj^ and un'wholesome plain, 
where they were joined by. a regiment, from Black River, 
who were already in a deplorable state of sickness. 
Having remained here a month they proceeded to- collect 
their Indian allies, who were to furnish proper boats 
for the river, and to accompany them,. They reached 
tlie river San Juan March 24th, and here, according 
to his orders, Xelson’s services were to terminate; but 
not a man in the expedition had ever been up the river, 
or knew the distance of any fortification from its mouth: 
and he, not being tjne who would tiiin back when so 
much was to be done, resolved to carry the soldiers up. 
It was the latter end of the dry season, the worst 
time for such an expedition ; the river was conse- 
quently low : Indians were sent forward through 
narrow channels, and the men were frequently ob- 
r liged to quit tlie boats, and exert their utmost strength 
‘ to drag or thrust them along. This labour continued 
for several days : when they came into deeper water, 

. they had then currents and rapids to contend with. 

, The brunt of the labour was borne by tbe Indians and by 

the sailors — men never accustomed to stand aloof when 
any exertion of strength or hardihood is required. The 
soldiers, less accustomed to rely upon themselves, were of 
little use. But all equally endured the violent heat of 
the sun by day, and the unwholesome dews by night. 

On the 9th of April they reached an island in the 
river, called Ran Bartolomeo, which the Spaniards had 
fortified, as an out-post. It commanded the river in a 
rapid and difiieult part of the navigation. Helson, at 
^ tU head of a few of his seamen, leaped upon the beach/ 
ground upon which he sprung was so imddy, that 
he had soin^ difficulty in extricating himself, and lost 
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Ms shoes : bara-footed, kowever, be adTanced, and, in 
bis own pbrase, boarded the battery. Tbe castk of 
'San Juan is situated about sixteen miles bigber up: tbe 

^ ^- stores and ammunition, bowever, were landed a few miles 
below tbe castle, and tbe men bad to march through 
woods almost impassable. One of the men was bitten 
under tbe eye by a snake, which darted upon him from 
tbe bough of a tree. He was unable to proceed from the 
violence of the pain: and wEen, after a short while, some 
of bis comrades were sent back to assist him, be was 
dead, and tbe body already putrid, "ivelson himself 
narrowly escaped a similar fate. He had ordered bis 
baimnoek to be slung under some trees, being excessive- 
ly fatigued, and was sleeping, when a monitory lizard 
passed across bis face. The Indians happily observed 
•Oie reptile, and, knowing what it indicated, awoke him 
He started up, and found one of the deadliest serpents 
of the country coded up at his feet. He. suffered from 
poison of another kind; for, drinking . at a spring in 
wnch some boughs of a poisonous tree had been 
thrown the effects were so severe, as, in tbe opinion of 

rrtiStion. ’ 

S^gHsh appeared before San Juan two daws 

klr t?T-M m Nelson's advice 

was, that it should instantly be carried by assault; but 

ttnlv commander, and it was thought 

proper to observe all the formalities of a sie<^e Ten 
days were wdsted before this could be commented It 
was a work more of fatigue than of danger; bt fati Je 
Wa.s more'fo he dreaded than the enemy. Tbe raintset 
m and, cou d the garrison have held out a little' ion-er' 

.; Jbe.: Ind,ahw .sunk hndbr it, the Victims of ubut™ 
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exerl-zon, and of their own exces.es. The place 
surrendered on the 24th. But victory procured to the 
eonciuei^rs none of that relief which had been expected; 

r,othir^%'- T ^ contained 

nothing which could contribute to the recovery of the 

T 5.^ P^;e«ervation of those who were vet un- 
aftected The huts, which served for hospital;, were 
grounded with filth, and with the putiJving hides 

tohave^t tl^emselves 

to hate engendered pestilence; and when, at last orders 

were given to erect.a convenient hospital, the coktagS 

had become so ge«e,al ,Ut the,. „e,e none ,to 4nld 

wolk at It, for, besides the few who were able to 

perform garrison duty, there were not orderlv men 

eBoiigh to assist the sick. Added to these evils, tW 
Mas the vant of all needful remedies; for, thou’o'h the 

nm craft enough had not been procured for transport- 
1 n ^^^Bisite baggage; and when much was to be 
left behind, provision for sickness was that whi ^ of all 

, hen these medicines were required the river 
was swollen,_and so tnrhulent that its upward navigation 

of 

I>erform and fr'^K "'r ^ 
or left for^ea r 

tirds which do r f flreadful carrion 

■ , 'Mch do not always wart for death before thev 

then left ^ against nature; they 

We to' r- T’ the 

Climate to retain the castle till the Spaniards should 
hooee t„ ,e,.l H, .nj n,,!. then. p,i 
reef .b.nd<„.ed ■ a.;, 
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inmdred mea were sent to dif 
wretclied expedition; not more t 
eighty ever returned. 

Eelson himself was saved by 
a few days after the 
seized 


a timely remoTal,.' : Iii' 
commencement of the siege he was 
wuth the prevailing dysentery ; meantime Captain 
Hlover died, and Nelson was appointed to succeed him 
in the /««««. He returned to the harbour the day 
telore San Juan surrendered, and immediately sailed 
or Jamaica. He was, however, so grehtlv reduced bv 
the disorder, that when they reached^ Port Eoyal he was 
carried ashore m his cot; and finding himself, after a 
par lal amendment, unable to retain the command of his 
new ship, he was compelled to ask leave to return to 
^gland, as the only means of recovery. He went 

^ ^ miserable state; so helpless, 

that he was carried to and from his bed; and the act of 

molth^ t!™ produced the most violent pain. In three 

SI" immediately hastened to 

of aW r After an interval 

about four months he was appointed to the Albem^arle, 

i>urchas^d''f’ ^ merchantman, which had been 

purchased from the captors for the King’s service. 

thoroughly re-established; 
^d while he was employed in getting his ship ready, 

1 so ill as hardly to he able to keep out 

o ed- Yet in this state, he was sent to the North 
Seas, kept there the whole winter. The asperity 
with which he mentioned this so many years afterwards, 
evinces how deeply he resented a mode of conduct 
equally cruel to the individual and detrimental to the 
service. It was dnrmg the Armed Neutrality ; and when 
they anchored off Msumur, the Danish Admiral sent 
on board, desiring to be informed what ships had 
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arrived, and to ]ia,Te their force written down. The 
Alhemarle ^ said jNelson to the messenger, '‘ is one of 
his Biitannic Majesty’s ships ; you are at liberty, sir. 
to connt the gims as yon go down the side, and you may 
assure the Danish Admiral that, if necessary, they shall 
all be well served.” During this voyage he gained a 
considerable knowledge of the Danish coast, greatly to 
the advantage of his country in after times. The 
Alhsmaile was not a good ship, and was several times 
nearly overset, jin consequence of the masts having been 
made much too long for her. On her return to England 
they were shortened, and some other improvements made 
at Nelson’s suggestion. Still he always insisted that 
her first owners, the French, had taught her to run away, 
as she was never a good sailer, except when going 
directly before the wind. 

On their return to the Downs, while he was ashore 
visiting the %enior officer, there came on so heavy a 
gale, that almost all the vessels drove, and a store ship 
came against the Albevuirle. Nelson feared she woffid 
drive on the Goodwin Sands; he ran to the beach; but 
even the Deal boatmen thought it impossible to get on 
board, such was the violence of the storm. At length 
some of the most intrepid offered to make the attempt 
for fifteen guineas ; and to the astonishment and dear 
of all the beholders, he embarked during the height of 
the tempest. With great difficulty and imminent 
danger he succeeded in reaching her. He was now 
ordered to Quebec, where his surgeon told him he would 
certainly be laid up by the climate. Manv of his friends 
urged him- to represent this to Admiral Keppel; but 
having received his orders from I^ord Sandwich, there 
appeared to him an indeHcacy in applying to his 
suciccssor toi fiuvc tbcni sltcrcd. 
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■ xlecordingly he sailed for Canada. During her first 
cruise on that station, the Albemarle captured a fishing 
.schooner, which contained in her cargo near!}' all the 
property that her master possessed, and the poor fellow- 
had a large family at home anxiously expecting him. 
Nelson employed him as a pilot in Boston Bay, then 
restored him the schooner and cargo, and gave him a 
certificate to secure him against being captured by any 
other vessel. The man came off afterwards to the 
Albemarle, at the hazard of his life, with a present of 
sheep, poultry, and fresh provisions. A. most valuable 
supply it proved; for the scuiwy was raging on board: 
this was in the middle of August, and the ship’s 
company had not had a fresh meal since the beginning 
of April. The certificate was preserved at Boston in 
memory of an act of unusual generosity; and now that 
the fame of Nelson huvS given interest to eveiything 
connected with his name, it is regarded tvs a relic. 

At Quebec Nelson became acquainted with 
Alexander Davison; by whose interference he was 
prevented from making what would have been called 
ah ’ imprudent marriage. The Albemarle was about to 
leave tbe station, her Captain had taken leave of his ; 
friends, and was gone down the river to the place of 
anchorage ; when the next . morning, as Davison was 
walking on the beach, to his surprise he saw Nelson 
coining back in .his boat. Upon inquiring the cause of 
this reappearance, Nelson took his arm to' walk towards 
the town, and told him he found it utterly impossible 
to leave Quebec without again seeing the woman whose 
society had contributed so much to his happiness there, 
and offering her his hand. If you do,” said his friend, 
^'i.your utter ruin must inevitably follow Then let 

follow,” cried Nelson, for I am resolved to do it.” 
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And I/' replied DaTison, am resolved you sliall 
iiot/^ jSTelson, however, upon this occasion, was less 
resolute than his friend, .and suffered himself to he led' 
back to' the boat. 

I The; Alheynarle was under orders to convoy a fleet of 

transports to New York. A very pretty joh,’^ said 
her captain, at this late season of the year ’’ (October 
was far advanced), “ for our sails are at this moment 
frozen to the yards On his arrival he waited on 
iidmiral Dighy, who told him, he w^as come on a fine 
station for making* prize-money. Yes, sir,” Nelson 
' made answ’-er; bul: the West Indies is the station for 
honour.’’ Lord Hood, with a detachment of Rodney’s 
victorious fleet, was at that time at Sandy Hook: he 
had been intimate wflth Captain Suckling; and Nelson, 
who was desirous of nothing but honour, requested him 
to ask for the Alheiijarle^ that he might go to that 
station where tt was most likely to he obtained. Admiral 
Dighy reluctantly parted with him. His professional 
merit was already well known : and Lord Hood, on in- 
troducmg him to Prince William Henry, as the Duke of 
Clarence ^v as then called, told the prince if he wished 
to ask any questions respecting naval tactics, Captain 
Nelson could give him as much information as any 
offi^cer in the fleet. The Duke, who, to his own honour, ^ 
became from, that time the firm friend of Nelson, de- : 
scribes him as appearing the merest boy of a Captain • 
he had ever seen, dressed in a full-laced uniform, an , 

^ old-fashioned w’^aistcoat with long flaps, and his lank i ^ ^ 
unpowTlered hair tied in a stiff Hessian tail of extra- 
. ordinary length; making, altogether, so remarkable a ' f 
^ figure, that,” says the Duke, I had never seen any- ; 

^ thing like it before, nor could I imagine who he . 

was, nor what he came about. But his address and } 
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conversation were irresistibly pleasing; and wlien be 
spoke on professional subjects, it was with an enthusiasm 
'that showed he -was no common being 

It was expected that the French would attempt some 
of the passages between the Bahamas; but news soon 
arrived that the preliminaries of peace had been signed, 
and the Albemarle returned to England, and was paid 
off. Nelson's first business, after he got to London, 
even before he went to see his relations, was to attempt 
to get the wages due to his men for tjie various ships 
in which they had served during the war. The dis- 
gust of seamen to the navy,” he sffid, was all owing 
to the infernal plan of turning them over from ship to 
ship; so that men could not he attached tO' the officers, 
nor the officers care the least about the men.” Tet he 
himself was so beloved by his men, that his whole ship’s 
company offered, if he could get a ship, tO' enter for 
her immediately. He was now, for the first time, pre- 
sented at Court. 
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Nelson goes to Prance during the Peace — Peappointed to the- 
Boreas, and stationed at the Leeward Islands — ^His firm 
conduct concerning the American interlopers and the contrac* 
tors-~Marries and ^ returns to England — Is on the point of 
quitting the service in disgust — Manner of life while un- 
employed Appointed to the Agamemnon on the breaking out 
of the War of the French Eevolution, 

“I HAVE closed the war,’’ said Nelson, in. one of Ms 
letters, witliont a fortune ; Init there is not ai speck 
in my character. True honour, I hope, predominates in 
my mind far above riches.” He did not apply for a ship, 
because he was not wealthy enough to live on board in 
the manner which was then become customary. Eind- 
ing it, therefore, prudent to economize on his half-pay 
during the peace, he went to France. 

In March, he was appointed to the Boreas, 28 guns, 
going to the Leeward Islands, as ' a cruiser. His ship 
was full of young Midshipmen, of whom there were not 
less than tMrty on board : and happy were they whose 
lot it was to be placed with such a Captain. If he per- 
ceived that a boy was afraid at first going aloft, he 
would say to him, in a friendly manner, “Well, ’sir, 

I am going a race to the mast-head, and beg that I may 
meet you there. ’ ’ The poor little fellow instantly began 
to climb, and got up how he could. Nelson never noticed 
in what manner ; but, when they met in the top, spoke 
cheerfully to him, and would say, how much any person 
was to be pitied^ who fancied that getting up was either 
dangerous or difficult. Every day he went into the 
school-room,' to see that they were'purauing their nauticai ■ 
studies ;- and at noon he was always the first' on deck ■ 
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acts of parliament. But l^elson made answer, tliat the 
I^avig'ation Act was included in the statutes of the 
Admiralty, with which evgry Captain was furnished, and 
that act was directed to Admirals, Captains, etc., to ’ 
see it canied into execution. Sir Richard, said he had 
never seen the book. Upon this Jfelson produced the 
statutes, read the words of the Act, and apparently con- 
vinced the Commander-in-Chief, that men-of-war, as he 
said, wei'e sent ahroad for some other purpose than 
to he made a show of.” Accordingly orders were given 
to enforce the Navigation Act. 

_ Collingwood, anrl his brother, Wilfred Oollingwood, 
actirely co-operated with Nelson. The custom-houses 
u ere informed, that after a certain day all foreign vessels 
found in the ijoits would be seized ; and many were in 
consequence seized, and condemned in the Admiralty 
Court. When the Boreas arrived at Nevis, she found 
four American 'Vessels deeply laden, and what are called ' 
the island colours fl^dng — white, with a red cross. They 
were ordered to hoist their proper flag, and depart within 
eight-and-forty hours; hut they refused to obey, deny- 
ing that they were Americans. Some of their crews 
were then examined in Nelson’s cabin, where the Judge 
of Admiralty happened to be present. The case was 
plain, they confessed that they were Americans, and 
that the ships, hull and cargo, were wholly American 
property; upon which he seized them. This raised a 
storm: the colonists, the enstom-house, and the Governor, 
were all against him. Subscriptions were opened and 
presently filled, for the purpose of carrying on the kuse 
in behalf of the American captains; and the Admiral, 
wflose flag was at that time in the roads, stood neutral 

j abettors were not content 

with defensive law. The m?irines, whom he had sent 
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to secure the ships,, had prevented some of the masters 
from going ashore; and those persons, by. whose deposi- 
tions it appeared that the vessels and cargoes were 
American property, declared that they had given their 
testimony under bodily fear, for that a man with a 
drawn sword in his hand had stood over them the whole 
time. A rascally la.wyer, whom, the party employed, 
suggested this story; and as the sentry at the cabin- 
door was a man with a drawn sword, the Americans, made 
no scruple^ of swearing to this ridiculous falsehood, and 
commencing prosecutions against him accordingly. 
They laid their damages at the enormous amount of 
£40,000 and Nelson was obliged to keep close on 
board his own ship, lest he should be arrested for a 
sum for which it would have been impossible to find 
bail. The marshal frequently came on hoard to arrest 
him, hut was alwavs prevented by the address of the 
First Lieutenant, Mr, Wallis. One of his officers, one 
day, in speaking of the restraint which he was thus 
compelled to suffer, happened to use the word pity ! 
^^Pity! ” exclaimed Nelson: Pity ! did you say? I 
shall live, sir, to be envied ! and to that point I shall 
always direct my course.’’ 

Eight weeks he remained in this state of duress. 
During thatHime the trial respecting the detained ships 
came on in the Court of x4dmiralty. He went on shore 
under a protection for the clay from, the Judge; hut, 
notwithstanding this, the marshal was called upon to 
take that opportunity of arresting him, and the mer- 
chants promised to indemnify him for so doing. The 
Judge, however^ did iis duty, and threatened to send 
the marshal to * prison, , if he attempted to violate the 
protection of the coitrt. Mr. Herbert, the President of 
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occasion. Tliougii no man was a gTea.ter sufferer by 
tlie measures wliicli . Nelson bad pursued, be oft*ered in 
court to become bis bail' for £10,000, if be ebose to ^ j 

suffer tbe arrest. Tbe lawyer whom be bad cbosen ; 

proTed to be an able as well as an bonest man; and, ' 

notwitbstanding tbe opinions and pleadings of most i 

of tbe counsel of tbe diff^erent islands, tbe case was so 
clear, and Nelson pleaded bis own cause so well, that 
tbe four ships were condemned. 

But be was^ offended that tbe Government should 
have transmitted thanks to the Commander-in-Cbief , for 
bis activity and zeal in protecting tbe commerce of 
Great Britain. '' Had they known all,’’ said be, ''I 
do not think they w'ould ba.ve bestowed thanks in that 
quarter, and neglected me. I feel much hurt that, after 
tbe loss of health and risk of fortune, another should be 
thanked for what I did against bis orders. I either 
deserve to be sent out of the service, or at least to have 
bad some little notice taken of what I had done. They 
have thought it worthy of notice, and yet have neglected 
me. If this is the reward for a fa-ithful discharge of 
my duty, I shall be careful, and never stand forward 
again. But I have done my duty, and have nothing 
to accuse myself of.” 

The anxiety which he bad suffered from tbe haras- 
sing uncertainties of law is apparent from these expres- 
sions, He bad, however, something to console him, for 
he was at this time w’-ooing tbe niece of bis friend tbe 
President, then in her eighteenth year, tbe widow of 
Dr. Nisbet, a physician. She bad one child, a son, 
by name Josiab, who was three years old. One day, 

Mr. Herbert, who bad hastened, half-dressed, to reee^ 

Nelson, exclaimed, on returning to his dressing-room. 

Good God ! if I did not find that great little man, of 
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whom everybody is so afraid, playing' in the next room^ 
under the dining-ta.ble, with Mrs. Nisbet’s child! ’’ A 
few days afterwards Mrs, Nisbet herself vras first intro- 
duced to him, and thanked him for the partiality which 
he had shown to her little boy. Her manners were mild 
and winning; and the Captain, whose heart was easily 
susceptible of attachment, found nO‘ such imperious 
necessity for subduing his inclinations as had twice be- 
fore withheld him from, marrying. They were married 
on March 11, 1787 : Prince William Henry, who had come 
out to the West Indies the preceding winter, being 
present, by his own desire, to give away the bride. 
Mr. Herbert, ber Uncle, was at this time so* much dis- 
pleased -with his only daughter, that he had resolyed to 
disinherit her, and leave his whole fortune, which was 
very great, to his niece. But Nelson, whose nature was 
too noble to let him profit by an act of injxistice, inter- 
fered, and succeeded in reconciling the President to his 
child. 

Yesterday,’^ said one of his naval friends, the 
day after the wedding, '' the navy lost one of its greatest 
ornaments, hy Nelson's marriage. It is a national loss 
that such an officer should marry: had it not been for 
this, Nelson would have become the greatest man in the 
service." The man was rightly estimated; but he who 
delivered this opinion did not understand the effect of 
domestic love and duty upon % mind of the true heroic 
stamp. ' ' ■ 

We are often separate," said Nelson, in a letter 
to Ml'S. Nisbet, a few months before their marriage; 
“ but our affections are not by. any means on that 
account diminished.' / Our country Las the first demand 
for our services ; ’ jind private convenience ' or happiness 
mifst ever g{v# wav to the mihlic: 'Hn+v L fhA* 
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great business of a sea-officer : all private consideratioiis 
must give way to it, bow ever painful/’ Have yon not 

often beard/' says be, in another letter, that salt 
water and absence always wasb away love? Now I am 
sneb a beretic as not to believe that article ; for bebold,. 
every morning I have bad six pails of salt water ponred 
upon my bead", and instead of finding wbat seamen say 
to be true, it goes on so contrary to tbe prescription, that 
you must, perhaps, see me before the fixed time/’ More 
frequently bis cgrrespondence breathed a deeper strain. 

To write letters to you,” says be, is tbe next 
greatest pleasure I ’feel /o receiving them from you. 
What I experience when I read such as 1 am sure are 
the pure sentiments of your heart, my poor pen cannot 
express; nor, indeed, would I give much for any pen 
or bead wliicli could express feelings of that kind. Ab- , 
sent fi'om. you, I feel no' pleasure : it is you who are 
evervtln'iig to me. Without you, I care not for this 
world; for I have found, lately, nothing in it but vexa.* 
tioii and trouble. These are my present sentiments. 

God Almighty grant they may never change! Kor do 
I think they will. Indeed there is, as far as human 
knowledge can judge, a moral certainty that they cannot ; 
for it must be real afiection that brings us together, not 
interest or compulsion/’ Such ywere the feelings, and 
such the sense of duty, with which Nelson became a 
Inisband. ^ 

During his stay upon this station, he had ample 
opportunity of observing the scandalous practices of the 

^ contractors, prize-agents, and other persons in the West 
Indies connected with the naval service. When he was 
first left with the command, and bills were brought him 
lo sigui for money which was owing for g'oods purchased 
for the navy, he required the original voucher, that he 
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mig‘kt examine wliether those goods had been really 
purchased at the market price ; but to produce vouchers 
would not have been convenient, and therefore was not 
the custom. Upon this Nelson wrote to Sir Charles 
Middleton, then Controller of the navy, representing the 
abuses which were likely to be practised in this ma,nner. 
The answer which he received seemed to imply that the 
old forms were thought sufficient; and thus, having no 
alternative, he was compelled, with his eyes open, to 
submit to a practice originating in fcudulent inten- 
tions. The peculators were too powerful; and they 
succeeded not merely in impeding inquiry, but even in 
raising prejudices against Nelson at the Board of Ad- 
miralty, which it was many years before he could sub- 
due. 

Owing, probably, to these prejudices, and the in- 
fluence of the peculators, he was treated, on his return 
to England, in a manner which had nesfrly driven him 
from the service. During the three years that the Boreas 
had remained upon a station which is usually so fatal, 
not a single officer or man of her whole complement had 
died. This almost unexampled instance of good health, 
though mostly, no doubt, imputable to a healthy season, 
must, in some measure, also be ascribed to* the wise con- 
duct of the Captain. He never suffered the ships to 
remain more than three or four weeks at a time at any 
of the islands ; he encouraged all kinds of useful amuse- 
ments; music, dancing, and cudgelling among the men; 
theatricals among the officers; anything which could 
employ their attention, and keep their spirits cheerful. 
Tlie Boreas arrived in England in June. Nelson, who had 
many times been supposed to be consumptive when in 
the West Indies, and perhaps was saved from consump- 
tion by that climate,' was still in’ a precarious state of 
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liealtli; and the raw wet wea-ther oi one of oni* imgenial I 

siunmers brought on cold, and sore throat, and fever: yet j 

his vessel was kept at the .ISTore from the end of June till i 

. ' ■ ' . . : ■ H ■ ■■ ■ ■ I', 

the end of jN'ovember. This unworthy treatment, which 
more probably proceeded from intention than from 
neglect, excited in Jfelson the strongest indi^mation. 

On the morning when orders were received to prepare J 

the Boreas for being paid off, he expressed his joy saying, I 

'' It will release me for ever from an ungrateful seiwice, j 

for it is my firpi and unalterable determination never I 

again to set my foot on board a king’s ship. Immediate- S 

ly after my arrival iff town I shall wait on the Eirst Lord | 

of the Admiralty?', and resign my commission.” The j 

officer to whoan he thus communicated his intentions 
behaved in the wisest and most friendly manner ; for 
finding it in vain to dissuade him in his present state of 
feeling, he secretly interfered with the First Lord to 
save him from:* a step so injurious to himself, little I 

foreseeing how deeply the welfare and honour of England f 

were at that moment at stake. This interfei^ence 
produced a letter from Lord Howe, the day before tlie 
ship was paid off, intimating a wish to see Captain 
jSTelson as soon as he arrived in town; when, being 
pleased with Ms conversation, and perfectly convinced, 
by what was then explained to him,, of the propriety of 
his conduct, he desired that he might present him to the 
King on the first levee-day; and the gracious manner 
in which Kelson was then received effectually removed 
his resentment. 

Prejudices had been, in like . manner, excited 
against his friend, Prince “William Henry. Kothing 
is wanting, sir,” said Kelson, in one of his letters, 
to make you the darling of the English nation, but 
tnith. SoriT I am to say, much to the contrary has 
^ ' E. 5 
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been dispersed.’' TMs was not flattery; for Nelson 
was no flatterer. The letter in which this passage 
occurs shows in how wise and. noble a manner he dealt 
with the Prince. One of his Eoyal Highness’s officers 
had applied for a conrt-niartial upon a point in which 
ho was unquestionably wrong*. His Eoyal Highness, 
however, while he supported his own character aaui 
authority, prevented the trial, which must have been 
injurious to a brave and deserving man. Now that 
you are parted,’’ said Nelson, pardon^me, mj Prince, 
when I presume to recommend that he niaiV stand in 
your royal favour as if l^e had never sailed with yon, and 
. that at some future day you will serve him. There 
only wants this to place your conduct in the highest 
point of view. None of us are without failings; his, 
was being rather too hasty: but that, put in competi- 
tion with his being a good officer, will not, I am bold 
to say, be taken in the scale against hhm' More a.ble 
friends than myself your Eoyal Highness may easily 
find, and of more consequence in the state; but one 
more attached and affectionate is not so' easily met 
with. Princes seldom, very seldom, find a disinter- 
ested person to communicate their thoughts to. I do 
not pretend to be that person; but of this be assured, 
by a man who, I trust, never did a dishonourable act, 
that I am interested only that your Eoyal Highness 
should he the greatest and best man this country ever 
produced.” 

Encouraged by the conduct of Lord Howe, and by 
his 3*ece])tion at Court, Nelson renewed his attack upon 
the peculators with fresh spirit. In consequence, it is 
said,^ these Tery extensive public frauds were a.t length 
put ill a proper train to b© provided against in future. 
His representations were attended to, and every step 
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wliieli lie recommended was The investiga- I 

tion was put intQ a proper course, which ended in. the I 

detection and pum of some of the culprits. An ’ | 

immense sawing* was made to Growernment, and thus its | 

attention was direoted to similar peculations in other I 

parts of .the colonies. | 

Kelson took his wife to his father’s parsona^ge, mean-. I 

ing only to pay him a visit before the^?" went tO' France; a ■■ 

project which he had formed for the sake of acquiring i 

a competent kiTowledge of the French langnage. But | 

his father could not.,bear to lose him thus unnecessarily. 

Mr. Kelson had long been an invalid, suffering under 
paralytic and asthmaitic affectioiis, which, for several 
hours after he rose in the morning, scarcely permitted 
him to- speak. He had been given over by liis 

physicians, for this complaint, nearly forty years, 
befoie his death ; and "was, for many of his latter years, ; 

obliged to spend all his winters at Bath. The sight 
of his son, he declared, had given him, new life. 

But, Horatio, ’ said he, it would have been better 
that I had not been thus cheered, if I am so soon, to be 
bereaved of yon again. Let me, my good son, see you 
whilst I can. My age and infirmities increase, and I 
shall not last long. To such an, appeal thei'e could be 
no reply. Kelson took up his abode at the parsonage, 1 

and amused himself with the sports and occupations of 
the country. Sometimes he busied himself with farm- 
ing; sometimes spent the greater part of the day in ! 

the garden, where he would dig as if for the mere j 

pleasure of wearing himself. Sometimes he went a \ 

bird’s-nesting, like a boy: and in these expeditions [ 

Mrs. Kelson always, by his express desire, accompanied 1 

him.. Coursing was his favourite amusement. Shoot- I 

ing, as he practised it, was far tpo dangerous for his I 

j 
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companions ; for he carried liis gun upon tke Ml cock^ 
as if ke were going to board an enemy ; and tbe moment 
‘ a bird rose, be let fly, without ever putting the fowling- 
piece to his shoulder. It is not, therefore, extraordinary,, 
that his having once shot a. partridge should be remem- 
bered by his family among the remarka-ble events of 
his life. 

But his time did not pass away thus without some 
vexatious cares to ruffle it. The affair of the American 
ships was not yet over, and he was again pestered with 
threats of prosecution. “ I have wuutten them, word.,’^ 
said he, that I will have nothing to do with them, 
and they must act as they think proper. Government, 
I siipi>ose, will do what is right, and not leave me in 
the lurch. We have heard enough lately of the 
consequences of the Navigation Act to this country. 
They may take my person ; but if sixpence would save 
me from a prosecution, I would not give it.’^ It was 
his great ambition at this time to possess a pony; and 
having resolved to purchase one, he went to a fair for 
that purpose. During his absence, two- men abruptly 
entered the parsonage, and inquired for him : they then 
asked for Mrs. Nelson; and after they had made ber 
repeatedly declare that she was really and tru,ly the 
Oaptaiffls wife, presented her with a writ, or notifica- 
tion, on the part of the American captains, whoi now laid 
their damages at ^20,000, and they charged her to* gave 
; it to her husband on his return. Nelson having bought 
his pony, came home with it in high spirits. He called 
out his wife to admire the purchase, and listen to all 
y its j excellences: nor was it till his glee had in some 
^e^sure . subsided that the paper could be presented to 
j ^ ^ His ■ - indignatifm ^ was "t excessive ; and, 'in the 

j on tltat. he, should be exposed to the anxieties' 
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of tlie suit, aud the ruinous consequences which might 
ensue, he exclaimed, This affront I did not deserve ! 
But I’ll be trifled with nO' longer. I will write imme- 
diately to the Treasury; and, if Government will not , 
support me, I am resolved to leave the country/^ 
Accordingly, he informed the Treasury, that if a satis- 
factory answer were not sent him by return of post, he 
should tahe refuge in France. To this he expected he 
should be driven, and for this he arranged every thing 
with his characteristic rapidity of decision. It was 
settled that he should depart immediately, and Mrs. 
Nelson follow under the care of his elder brother, 
Maurice, ten days after him. But the answer which he 
received from Government quieted his fears; it stated, 
that Captain Nelson was a very good oiScer, and needed 
to be under no apprehension, for he would assuredly be 
supported. 

Here hi^ disquietude upon this subject seems to 
have ended.^ Still he was not at ease; he wanted employ- 
ment, and was mortifi.ed that his applications for it 
produced no* effect. Not being a man of fortune,^’ he 
said, was a crime which he was unable to get over, 
and therefore none of the great cared about him.’^ 
Repeatedly he requested the Admiralty that they would 
not leave him to rust in indo-lence. His friend, Prince 
William., whoi had then been created Duke of Clarence, 
recommended him to Lord Chatham. The failure of this 
recommendation wounded him so- keenly, that he again 
thought of retiring from, the service in disgust: a reso- 
lution from which nothing but the urgent remonstrances 
of Lord Hood induced him to desist. Hearing that the 
Tiaisonmahle, in which he had commenced his career, was 
to be commissioned, he asked for her. This also was in 
vain; and a coldness ensued, on his part-, toward Lord 
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Hoodj beca.us6‘ escdleHt O'fiicor did no't tis(? Iiis in- 
fluence witli Lord Ghathain upon tliis occasion. Lord 
Hood, flou’evei', Fad certainly sufficient reasons for not 
0 interferiuif ; for lie evej' continued Fis steady friend. 
In the winter of 1792, ArFen we were on tFe eVe of tlie 
leroliitionary war, Helson once more offered Fis services, 
earnestly requested a sFip, and added, tFat if tlieir lord- 
ship.s should be pleased to appoint him to a. cockle-boat, 
he^ should feel satisfied. He was answered in the usual 
official form : a dry acknowledg-meiit. The fresh morti- 
fication did not, however, affect him long-; for, by the 
jomt_ interest of the Duke and Lord Hood, he was 
appointed, on the 30th of January followino., to the 
^ of 64 g*iiixs. 
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The Agamemnon sent to the Mediterranean— Commencement oi 
Nelson’s acquaintance with Sir W. Hamilton — He is sent to 
Corsica, to co-operate with Paoli— -State of affairs in that 
island — Nelson iindertakes the siege of Bastia, and reduces it — 
Takes a distinguished qiart in the siege of Caivi, where he loses 
an eye--x\dmiral Hotham’s action— The Agamemnon ordered 
to ('tenoa, to co-operate with the Austrian and Sardinian forces 
— Gross misconduct of the Austrian General. 

The a fj<nn € 711710 Avas ordered to tlie Mediterranean, 
under Lord Hood. The fleet arrived in those seas at a 
time Avheii the South of France would willingiy have 
formed itself into a separate republic, under the protec- 
tion of Engdaiid. But Lord Hood could not take advan- 
tage of the fair occasion which presented itself; and 
whicdi, if it had been seized with vigour, might have 
ended in dividing France ; hut he negotiated with the 
people of Toulon, to take possession provisionally of 
their p)ort and city; which, fatally for them selves, was 
done. Before the British fleet entered, IN'elson was sent 
with despatches to Sir William Hamilton, our envoy at 
the Court of iSTaples. Sir William, after his first inter- 
view with him, told Lady Hamilton he was about to 
introduce a little man to her, who' could not boast of 
being very handsome; but such a man as he believed 
would one day astonish the world. 

Having accomplished this mission, j^elson received 
orders to- join, Oommodore Linzee, at Tunis. jSTelson 
found Commodore Linzee a.t Tunis, where he had been 
sent to evpostxilate with tlie Hey upon the impolicy of 
his supporting the revolutionary gO'Vernment of France, 




But the French about him had completelj- gained the 
Mcendancy, and all negotiation on our part proved fruit- 
^ less Shortly afterward Ifelson was detached with a 
small squadron, to co-operate with General Paoli and 
the Anti-Gallican party in Corsica. 

Some thirty years before this time, the heroic 
patriotism of the Corsicans, and of their leader, Paoli 
bad been the admiration of England. Corsica was under 
Genoese were at this time driven 
out of their fortified towns, and must^in a short time 
a^e been expelled. Prance was indebted some millions 
0. ivres to Genoa: it was not convenient to pay this 
money; so the French minister proposed to the Genoese^ 
that she should discharge the debt by sending six batta- 
lions to sen-e in Corsica for four years. The immediate 
ob.ieet of the French happened to be purely mercenary; 
they V anted to clear off their debt to Genoa; and as the 
presence of their troops in the island effected this, they 
aimed at doing the people no farther mischief. 

^1, four years were expired, France pur- 

chased the sovereignty of Corsica, from the Genoese. A 
despera,t 6 and gloiious resistance was made, but it was 

behalf of these in- 

tool “1 ’ . *‘T 

"“ly o« ootoJitiou that 
t. ’It a™ govem^nt. His answer 

awii l,5„r J '««i« which sunnanded him shonld melt 
awa, Wore he would betray a cause which he held in 
o^on with the poorest Corsican.” This people then 

campaigns (1768 ' 

il l t overpowered him 

bngth; he was driven to the shore, and, havino- escaped 
on ship-hoard, took refuge in England. Paoli was wel 
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coined with the hooioTirs which he deserved ; a pension 
of cf l 5200 was iiuraediately granted him ; and provision 
was liberally made for his ^Ider brother and his nephew. 

About twenty years Paoli remained in England, 
enjoying the friendship of the wise, and the admiration 
of the good. Btit when the Erench Eevolution began, 
it seemed as if the restoration of Corsica, was at hand. 
The whole country, as if animated by one spirit, rose 
and demanded fiberty; and the Nation^ Assembly pass- 
ed a decree, recqgnizing the island as a department of 
1 ranee, and therefore entitled to* all the privileges of 
the new Irench constitution. This satisfied the Corsi- 
cans, and Paoli, in w^hom the ardour of youth was passed, 
seeing that his countrymen were contented, and believing 
that they wmre about to enjoy a state of freedom, 
naturally wished to return to his native country. He 
lesigned his pension in the year 1790, and took the 
oath of fidelity 'to* France. But the course of events in 
France soon dispelled those hopes of a new and better 
order of things, which Paoli had indulged; and pei^- 
ceiving that a civil war was about to ensue of which 
no man could foresee the issue, he prepared to break 
the connection between Corsica and the French Ee- 
piiblic. The French troops in Cforsica took the field 
against him. But the people were with him. He re- 
paired tO' Oorte, the capital of the island, and was invest- 
ed with the supreme authority in the state. 

Paoli now opened a correspondence with Lord Hood, 
promising, if the English wmuld make an attack upon 
St. Fioreniso from, the sea, he would at the same time 
attack it by land. This promise he was xmaWe to per- 
form ; and Commodore Linzee, who, in reliance upon it, 
was sent upon this service, was repulsed with some loss. 
Lord Hood, who had now been compelled to* evacuate 
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Toulon, suspected Paoli of intentionally deceiving him. 
TMs was an injurious suspicion. Sliortly afterwards lie 
, despatched liexitenant-Coloiv;! (afterward Sir John) 
Moore and Major Koehler to confer with him upon a 
plan of operations. Sir Oilhert Elliot accompanied them ; 
and it was agreed that, in consideration, of the succours, 
both military and naval, which his Britannic Majesty 
should afford for the purpose of expelling the French 
the island of Corsica should be delivered into the imme- 
diate possession of his Majesty, an^d bind itself to 
ac'qinesce m any settlement he might approve of concein,- 
mg Its government, and its futur# relation with Great 
ritaui. 'While this negotiation was going on, Nelson 
cruised off the island with a small squadron, to prevent 
the enemy from throwing in supplies. Close to St. 
Fiorenzo the French had a storehouse of flour, near- their 
only null. He watched an opportunity, and landed one 
hundred and twenty men, who threw the flour into the 
sea, burnt the mill, and re-embarked before one thousand 
men uho were sent against him, could occasion them 
the loss of a. single man. W^hile he exerted himself thus 
hteping out all supplies, intercepting dispatches, attaek- 
mg their outposts and forts, and cutting out. vessels 
honi the bay troops were landed, and St. Fiorenzo was 
sicgec. le Irench, finding themselves unable to 
laintain their post, sunk one of their frigates, burnt 

t 1 , f if wbo commanded the land forces, a 

plan for the reduction of this place. The General declin- 

wthouTrf “f’ iBipracticable 

mined to Lord Hood deter- 

command ^ naval force under his 

command; and leaving part of his fleet off Toulon ho 
came with the rest to Bastia. ’ ^ 
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These men n-ere landed on the 4th of April, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel ViUettes and ISTelson, ndio had now 
acquired from the army the, title of beioadieh. Guns 
were dragged by the sailors up heights where it appear- 
ec almost impossible to convey them ; a work of the 
peatest difEculty, and which Helson said could never 

Z Z7ZT accomplished by any but British 

amen The soldiers, though less dexterous in such 

■ cfeXiH like sailors, to ha,bitual 

m! equal spirit. The French ha,d 

mpim ed the leisure which our military commander had 
< outc lem, and bofore Lord Hood commenced his 
opmations, he had the mortification of seeing that the 
enemy were every day erecting new works, strengthening 
sip ike attempt more ditficiilt. The 

P V sustained with firmness bv the 

iftonn May a trea,ty of CapitnitL 

Fi-m. “ 1 ^ f’ evening the troops from St 

Iioienzo made their a,ppearance on the hills; and, on 

the following morning, a French . General arrived to 
take possession of Bastia. uiintu to 

•It timin’ to co-operate 
Telson had Rs '' Sir Charles Stuart, 

wis act?im « here than at Bastia; and 

‘ ‘’•Her his own heart, who was 

n ver sparing of himself, and slept even^ nidit 'n the 
advanced battery. But the service was i ! 

than that of the fonner siege. - We 7* “ 

!«• death,” said he to LorrHood “ bef " 

•shall lie at our doors. I rust it will w T 7' 
that twentv-five pieces 

drao-o-ed to'+l,. ^ ordnance have been 

the ‘ Th :r,',rz‘ r "“r ”» p---* 

. Climate proved more destructive than 
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the sen-ice. Of two thousand meiij ahoix^ half were sick, 
; and the rest like so many phantoms. F described 

himself as the reed among |he oaks, bowing before the 
^torm when they were laid low by it. All the preTail- 
ing disorders have attacked me/’ said he, but I have 
not strength enough for them to fasten on.” The loss 
from the enemy was not great; but ISTelson received a 
serious injury-: a shot struck the ground near him, and 
drove the sand and small gravel into one of his eyes. 
He spoke of it slightly at the time : writing the same day 
to Loi*d Hood, he only said, that he got a little hurt that 
morning, not much; and the next •day, he said, he should 
be able to attend his duty in the evening. In fact, he 
suffered it to confine him only one day; but the sight was 
■iost.."' ■ ■ ■ 

After the fall of Oalvi, his services were, by a 
strange omission, altogether overlooked; and his name 
was not even mentioned in the list of jwounded. ISTelson 
felt himself neglected. One hundred and ten days,” 
said he, I have been actually engaged, at sea and on 
shore, against the enemy. I do not know that any one 
ha.s done more. I have had the comfort to be always 
applauded by my Commander-in-Chief, but never to be 
rewarded; and, what is more mortifying, for services 
in which I have been wounded, others have been praised, 
who at the same time were actually in bed, far from 
the scene of action. They have not done me justice. 
But never mind, I’ll have a ga^xiette of my own,” 

The affairs of the Mediterranean wore at this time 
a gloomy aspect. The arts, as well as the arms of the 
enemy, were gaining the ascendancy there. Tuscany 
concluded peace with France. Corsica was in danger. 
We had taken that island for ourselves, annexed it for- 
mally to the Crown of Great Britain, and given it a 
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coiistitiition as free as our own. Corsica was now lond- 
ly threatened. The Freneli, who had not yet been 
taught to feel their own inf(?riority upon the seas, bra^ved 
us in contempt upon that element. They had a superior 
fleet ill the Mediterranean, and they sent it out with 
express orders to seek the English and engage them. 
Accordingly the Toulon fleet, consisting of seventeen 
. ships of the line, and five smaller vessels, put to sea. 
Admiral Ilotham received this information at Leghorn,, 
and sailed immediately in search of them. He had with 
him fourteen sail of the line, and one hTeapolitan seventy- 
four; but his ships were only half manned, containing 
but seven thousand six hundred and fifty men, whereas 
the enemy had sixteen thousand nine hundred. He soon 
came in sight of them. A general action was expected, 
and N'elson, as was his custom on such occasions, wrote 
a hasty letter toxins wife, a,s that which might possibly 

( contain his last farewell. The lives of all,’’ said he, 
are in the hand of Him who knows best whether to 
preserve mine or not; my character and good name are 
I in my own keeping,” 

But however confident the French government 
might he of their naval superioritv, the officers bad no' 
such feeling; and after manoeuvring for a day in sight 
of the English fleet, they suffered themselves to be 
chased, A french ship of 84 guns, having been dis- 
masted, sheered off, towed by a powerful frigate, and 
siipportecl by two large ships of the line. The Agamemr- 
nan, though only 64, stood out boldlv after the retiring 
enemy; and Nelson’s manoeuvres were so skilful that 
he all hut destroyed the crippled Frenchman, and kept 
the whole hostile sonadron at bay without incurring any 
serious loss. The iniured ship, with one of her sup- 
porters, was easily captured a few hours afterwards; and 



luid Admiral Botham followed Xelsoii’s advice the 
whoIt‘ Preuch fleet would have been broug-ht to action 
and liave probably met a coifiplete defeat. 

About this time (.Tune, 1795) Xelson was made 
CoIonel^ of Marines — a mark of approbation which he had 
ong uished for rather than expected. It came in good 
season, for hi,s spirits were oppressed by the thoug'ht 
that his services had not been acknowledged as thet 
deserved. 

He now entered upon a new line' of service. The 
Austrian and Sardinian armies, iiyder General de Vins, 
required a British squadron to co-o])erate witli them in 
c riving- the French from the Riviera di Genoa, and as 
Aelson had been so much in the habit of .soldierino- it 
was immediately fixed that the brigadier should^go. 
Be Miled from St. Fiorenzo on this destination; but fell 
in off Cape del Mele, with the enemy’s fleet, who imme- 
diately gave his squadron chase. The chase lasted four- 
aud-twenty hours; and owing to the fickleness of the 
wind the British ships were sometimes hard pressed ; 
but the waut of skill on the part of the French gave 
^elson many advantages. He bent his way back to St. 
Fiorenzo, where the fleet, which was in the midst of 
waering and refitting, had for seven hours the mortifica- 
tion of seeing him almost in posses.sion of the enemv 
before the wind would allow them to put out to his 
asvsis anee. The French, however, at evening, went off 
not elioosing to approach nearer the .shore. Diirino- the 
night. Admiral Hothara, by great exertions, got iinder 
weigh; and, having sought the enemv four days, came 
in sight of them on the fifth. Baffling winds, and 
vexatious_ calms, so common in the Mediterranean, ren- 
dered It impossible to close with them; only a. partial 
action could be brought on: and then the firino- made 
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,u ])erfeet calm. The French, being* to windward, drew 

inshore; and the English fleet w^as becalmed six or seven , 

miles to the westward. A* French ship of 74 guns ' | 

struck; but before she could be taken possession of, a 

box of combustibles in her fore-top took fire. So' rapid 

was the conflagration, that the hull, the masts, and 

sails, all seemed to take fire at the same moment ; and 

though the Juiglisb boats were put out to the assistance 

of the poor wretches on board, not more than two 

hundred could be ^saved. The A{/^imemnon>, and Captain 

Eowley, in the C inaherjand ^ were just getting into close 

action a second time, when the Admiiul called them off, 

the wind now blowing directly into the Gulf of Frejus, 

Avhere the enemy anchored after the evening closed. 

Jfelson now proceeded to his station writh eight sail 
of frigates under his command. Arriving at Genoa he I 

had a conference with Air. Drake, the British Iviivoy to 
that State; the fesiilt of which was, that the object of J i 

the British must be to put an entire stop to all trade 
between Genoa, France, and the places occupied by the 
Freiicdi troops ; for, unless this trade were stopped, it ^ : 

would be scarcely possible for the allied aimies to hold i 

their situation, and impossible for them to make any 
progress in driving the enemy out of the Kiviera di ; 

Genoa. ; i 

When Kelson first saw General de Vins, he thought : 

Mm an able man, who was willing to act with vigour. 

The General charged his inactivity upon the Pied- 
montese and Keapolitans, whom, he said, nothing could 
induce to act; and he concerted a plan with Kelson for ! 

embarking a part of the Austrian army, and landing i : 

it in the rear of the French. Bfit the English Com- „ f 
modore soon began to suspect that the Austrian General ^ 

was little disposed to any active operations. In the 
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hope of spurring him on, he wrote to him, telling him 
that he had surveyed the coast to the westward as far as 
Nice, and would undertake f to embark four or five 
thousand men, with their arms and a few days’ provi- 
sions, on board the squadron, and land them within two 
miles of St. Eemo, with their field-pieces. St. Remo was 
the only place between Vado and Ville Franohe where 
the squadron could -lie in safety, and anchor in almost 
all winds. I he bay was not as good as \ado for larg'e 
ships; but it had a mole, which Vado had not, where 
all small vessels could lie, and load and unload their 
OOTgoes. This bay being in possession of the allies, 
Hice could be completely blockaded by sea. General 
de Vins, affecting in his reply to consider that Nelson’s 
proposal had no other end than that of obtaining the 
Bay of St. Remo as a station for the ships, told him, 
what he well knew, and had expressed before, that 
Vado Bay was a better anchorage;' nevertheless, if 
Nelson was w-ell assured that part of the fleet could 
winter there, there was no risk to which he would not 
expose himself with pleasure, for the sake of procuring 
a safe station for the vessels of his Britannic Majesty, 
Nelson soon assured the Austrian commander that this 
was not the object of his memorial. He now began to 
suspect that both the Austrian Court and their General 
had other ends in view than the cause of the allies. 

Nelson again addressed He Vins, requesting only 
to know the time, and the number of troops ready to 
embark; then he would, he said, despatch a ship to 
Admiral Hotham, requesting transports, halving no doubt 
ot obtaining them,, and trusting that the plan would be 
successful to Its fullest extent. He replied, that as 
soon as Nelson could declare himself ready with the 
vessels necessary for conveying ten thousand men. with 
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their artillery and baggage, he would put the army in 
motion. But Xelson was not enabled to do this: Admiral 
Hothain pursued a eautious system, ill according with 
the bold and comprehensive views of Ifelson. 

There was no unity in the views of the allied powers, 
no cordiality in their co-operation, no energy in their 
councils. The nentral po'wers assisted France more 
effectually than the allies assisted each other. The 
Genoese ports were at this time filled with French priva- 
teers, and French vessels were allowed to tow out of 
the port of (tenoa itself, board vessels which were com- 
ing in, and then return into the mole. This was allowed 
without a remonstrance ; while, though Nelson abstained 
most carefully from offering any offence to the Genoese 
territory or fiag, complaints were so repeatedly made 
against his squadron, that, he says, it seemed a trial 
who should he tired first; they of complaining, or he of 
answering their* complaints. 

But the question of neutrality was soon at an end. 
An Austrian Commissary was travelling from Genoa 
towards Vado. It was known that he was to sleep at 
Voltri, and that he had £10,000 with him, a booty which 
the French Minister in that city, and the Captain of a 
French frigate in that port, considered as far more im- 
portant than the word of honour of the one, the duties 
of the other, and the laws of neutrality. The boats of 
the frigate went out with some privateers, landed, rob- 
bed the Commissary, and brought back the money to 
Genoa. The next day men were publicly enlisted iu 
that city for the French aiuny : seven hundred men were 
embarked, with seven thousand stand of arms, on board 
the frigates and other vessels, who were to land between 
Voltri and Savona. There a detachment from the French 
arniy wus to join them, and th^ Genoese peasantry?' were 
F. 4 
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to be invited to insurrection, a measure for wliicF every- 
thing- had been prepared. The night of the 13th was 
fixed for the sailing of this expedition. The Austrians 
called loudly for Nelson to prevent it; and he, on the 
evening of the 13th, arrived a,t Genoa. His presence 
checked the plan, but it led to ill consequences, which 
Nelson foresaw, but for want of sufficient force was 
unable to prevent. His squadron was too small for the 
sei-vice which it had to perform. 

General de Vins demanded satisfaction of the 
Genoese government for the seizure of 'his Oommissaiy; 
and then, without waiting for their reply, took posses- 
sion of some empty magazines of the French, and pushed 
his sentinels to the very gates of Genoa. Had he done 
so at first, he would have found the magazines full ; but 
timed as the measure was, and useless as it was to the 
cause of the allies, it was in character with the whole 
of the Austrian General’s conduct; and, it is no small 
proof of the dexterity with which he served the enemy, 
that in such circumstances he could so act with Genoa 
as to contrive to put himself in the wrong. Nelson was 
at this time, according to his own expression, placed 
m a cleft ffiick. Mr. Drake, the Austrian Minister, and 
the Austrian General, all joined in requiring him not 
eave enoa. if he left that port unguarded, they 

md Voltn would be lost, but the French plan for taking 
post between Voltri and Savona would certainly succeed • 

the lost of ;r' ^f^™ted in the advanced posts,’ 

w +T/ if he were 

wafto it !T!’ as 

as to be expected, from the spirit of all their opera. 
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tions, would very probably lay tbeir defeat to tbe wau-t 
of assistance from the Agam^emnon^ Had the force for 
which Nelson applied been given him, he could have 
attended to both objects ; and he would have disconcerted 
the plans of the French in spite of the Austrian General. 
He had foreseen the danger, and pointed out how it 
might be prevented ; but the means of preventing it 
were withheld. The attack was Jhade as he foresaw. 
General de Ains gave up the command in the middle 
of the battle, pleading ill health. “ From that moment,” 
says Nelson, “ not a soldier stayed at his post; it was 
the devil take the hindmost.’ Manj’ thousands ran 
away who had never seen the enemy; some of them 
thirty miles from the advanced posts. Had I not, 
though I own against my inclination, been keot at 
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Sir J. Jervis takes the command— Grenoa joins the French— Buo- 
naparte begins his career— Evacuation of Corsica— Nelson 
hoists his broad pendant in the Mmertje— Action with 
Sahina — Battle off Cape St. Vincent— Nelson commands the 
inner squadron at the blockade of Cadiz— Boat action in the 
Bay of Cadiz — Expedition against Teneriffe — Eelson loses an 
ann — His sufferings m England, and recovery. 

Sill John Jeiivis had now arrived to take the command 
of the Mediterranean fleet. The Agamemnon having, 
a,s her Ca,ptain said, been made as nt for sea as a rotten 
ship could be, Ifelson sailed from; Leghorn, and joined 
.the Admiral in Fioremzo Bay- The manner in which 
^Nelson, was received is said to have excited some envy* 
pne (Jap tain observed to him: "‘You did just as you 
pleased in Lord Hood’s time, the same in Admiral 
Hotham’s, and now again with Sir J'ohn fervis : it makes 
no difference to you who is Command er-in-Chief.” A 
higher compliment could not have been paid to any 
Oommancler-in-Chief, than to say of him, that he under- 
stood the merits of Nelson, and left him’, as far as 
possible, to act upon his own judgment. 

Sir John Jervis asked Nelson if he should have any 
objection to serve under him with his flag. He replied, 
that he should, on many accounts, wish to return to 
England; still, if the war continued, he should be very 
proud of hoisting his flag under Sir John’s command. 

"We cannot spare you,” said Sir John, "^" either as 
Captain or Admiral.” Accordingly, he resumed his 
station in the (Jiilf of Genoa. 

General Beaulieu, who had now >superseded De Vins 
in the command of the allied Austrian and Sardinian 
army, sent Ms nephew and aide-de-camp to commimi- 
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cat€> witli Jfelsoii, and enquire whetlier lie could anclior 
in. any other place than Vado Bay* 2felson replied, that 
Vado was the only place where the British fleet could lie 
in safety; but all places would suit his squadron, and 
wherever the General came down to the sea-coast, there 
he should find it. B'ut all plans of co-operation with the 
Austrians were soon frustrated by the battle of 
Montenotte. Beaulieu ordered a^i^ attack to be made 
upon the post of Voltri. It was made twelve hours 
before the time which he Lad fixed, and before he arrived 
to direct it. In consequence, the French were enabled 
to effect their retreat, and fall back to' Montenotte ; thus 
giving' the troops there a decisive superiority in number 
over the division which attacked them. This drew on the 
defeat of the Austrians. Buonaparte, with a. celerity 
which had never before been witnessed in modern war, 
pursued his advantages ; and in the course of a fortnight 
dictated to the. Court of Turin terms of peace, or rather 
of submission, by which all the strongest places of 
Piedmont were put into his hands. 

On one occasion, and only on one, Ifelson was able 
to impede the progress of this new conqueror. Six vessels, 
laden with cannon and ordnance stores for the siege of 
Mantua, sailed from Toulon for St. Pier d’ Arena. 
Assisted by Captain Cookburn, * in the 3/eleager, he 
drove them under a batter^^ pursued them, silenced the 
batteries, and captured the whole* The ' loss of this 
artiltory was one of the chief causes which compelled 
the French to raise the siege of Mantua; bat there 
too much treachery, and too much imbecilitv, 
both in tbe councils and armies of the allied powers, 
or Austria to improve this momentary success.' Buona- 
parte perceived that the conquest of all Italy was 
within his reach. In open contempt of the rights of 
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neutral and of friendly powers, lie entered Tuscany, and 
oo" possession of Leghorn. In consequence of this 
^ movement, Nelson blockaded, that port, and landed a 
Hritish force in the Isle of Elba, to secure Porto 
Terrajo. Soon afterwards he took the island of Capra.ja 
which had formerly belonged to Corsica. 

, Genoa had now taken part with France. Its govern, 
ment had long covestly assisted the French, and now 
wi mgly yielded to the first compulsory menace which 
required them to exclude the English from their ports. 
Uapraja wa.s seized in consequence ; but this act of vigour 
was not followed up as it ought to* have been. It was 
determined by the British Cabinet to evacuate Corsica 

Fr.'r'' offensive alliance with 

Sn' ovent, which, from the moment that 

bpaan had been compelled to make peace was clearly 
foreseen, had now taken place; and orders for the 
evacuation of the island were immediateiy sent out. 

he viceroy. Sir Gilbert Elliott, deeply felt the 
impolicy and ignominy of this evacuation. The fleet also 

mtXp ° ^ ministers know their own 

thilf of performing-anything and every- 

our nres^r^ T ^ England, I lament 

fiWe r+\ 7 -1 “ f ashes, so dishonour- 

to meet i-h ^^77^- ®'“ff^and, whose fleets are equal 
io meei world m arms: and of all the fleets I Lr 

qua! to Sj John Jervis's, who is a Commander-in-Ohief 
able to lead tiem to 

"onioe. Msoa wm 
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General de Burgh, who commanded a,t the Isle of 

I, lha, did not think himself authorised to abandon the 
place, till he had received s'pecific instructions from Eng- . 
land to that effect. But Naples having made peace. Sir 

J. Jervis considered his business with Italy as concluded; 
and the protection of Portugal was the point to which he 
was now instructed to attend. Nelson, therefore, whose 
orders were perfectly clear and explicit, withdrew the 
whole naval establishment from that station and left the 
Mediterranean arid proceeded to the westward in search 
of the Admiral. Off, the mouth of the Straits he fell in 
with the Spanish fleet ; and reaching the station off Cape 
St. Vincent, comnnmicated this intelligence to Sir John 
Jervis. Before sunset the signal was made to prepare 
for action, and to keep during the night in close order. 

At daybreak the enemy -were in sight. The British force 
consisted of tw^o ships of 100 guns, two of 98 gunSj 
two of 90 guns, eight of 74 guns, and one of 64 gims^ 
fifteen of the line in all; with four frigates, a sloop, and 
a cutter. The Spaniards had one foUr-decker of 136 
guns; six three-deckers of 112 guns; two, of 84 guns; 
eighteen, of 74 guns; in all, twenty-seven ships of the 
line, with ten frigates and a brig. Their Admiral, Don 
Joseph de Cordova, had learnt from an American that 
the English had only nine ships, which was indeed the 
•case when his informer had seen them. TTpon this in- 
formation, the Spanish Commander, instead of going 
into Cadiz, as was his intention, determined to seek an 
enemy so inferior in force; and relying, with' fatal confi- 
dence upon the American account, he suffered his ships 
to remain too far dispersed, and in some disorder. When 
the morning broke, and discovered the English fleet, a 
fog for some time concealed their number. That fleet 
had heard their signal-guns during the night, the weather 
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being' fine, thongb tMck and ha-zy ; soon after daylight ; 
they were seen very mnch. scattered, while the Eritisii I 
ships were in a compact litthe body. The look-out ship 
of the Spaniards, fancying that her signal was disregard- | 
ed because so little notice seemed to be taken of it, made 
another signal, that the Einglish force consisted of forty 
sail of the line. The Captain afterwards said, he did ^ 
this to rouse the Adiniral : it had the effect of perplexing , 
him, and alarming the whole fleet. 

Before the enemy could form a * regular order of 
battle, Sir J. Jervis came iip with them, passed through 
their fleet, then tacked, and thus cut off nine of their 
ships from the main body. The Admiral was now able 
to direct his attention to the enemy^s main body, which 
was still superior in number to his whole fleet, and greatly 
so in weight of metal. He made signal to tack in 
succession. Jfelson, whose station was in the rear of the 
British line, perceived that the Spaniards w^ere bearing 
up before the wind, with an intention of joining their 
separated ships; or else, of getting off without an 
engagement. To prevent either of these schemes, he j 
disbl>e 3 ^ed the -signal without a moment^s hesitation, and , I 
ordered his ship to be wore. This at once brought him 
into action with the Santissim^a THnidnd,^ 136 guns, the 
San Joseph, 112 guns, th^ Salvador del Mund,o, 112 
guns, the San Nicolas, 80 guns, the San Isidro, 74 guns, 
another 74 guns, and another first-rate. Trou, bridge, in 
the Culloden, immediately joined, and most nobly sup- 
ported him ; and for nearly an hour did the Culloden and 
Capf/iin maintain what Nelson called this apparently, 
but not really unequal contest. The Blenheim then ; 

passing between them and the enemy gave them a |i 

respite, and poured in her fire upon the Spaniards. The 
Salvador del Mundo and San Isidro dropped astern, and * 
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were fired into in a naasterly style, by We Excellen:t 
Captain Oollingwood. The San Isidro struck; and 
Neilson thouglit that the Salvador struck also. 

Captain Berry, who had lately been Nelson’s First 
Lieu tenant, wa^ the first man who leaped into the 
enemy’s mizen-chains. Miller, when in the very act 
of g‘oing, was ordered by Nelson to remain. A soldier 
of the sixty-ninth broke the tipper quarter-gallery 
window, and jumped in, followed hy the Commodore 
himself, and by* others a.s fast as possible. The cabin 
doors were fastened,^ and the Spanish officers fired their 
pistols at them through the wundow: the doors were 
soon forced, and the Spanish Brigadier fell while re- 
treating to the quarter-deck. Nelson pushed on, and 
found Berry in possession of the poop and the Spanish 
ensign hauling down. He passed on to the forecastle, 
where he met two or three Spanish officers, and received 
their swords. The English were now in full possession 
of every part of the ship; when a fire of pistols and 
musketry opened upon them from the Admiral’s stem- 
gallery of the San Joseph; Nelson having placed 
sentinels at the different ladders, and ordered Captain ^ 
Miller to send more men into the prize, g'ave orders for 
boarding that ship from the San Nicolas. It was done 
in an ^instant, he himself leading the way, and exclaim- 
ing—^' estminster Abbey or victory ! ” Berry assisted 
him into the main chains ; and at that moment a Spanish* * 
officer looked over the quarter-deck-rail, and said they 
suiiendered. It was not long before he was on the 
quarter-deck, where the Spanish Captain presented to 
him his sword, and told him the Admiral was below, 
dying of his wounds. There, on the quarter-deck of an 
enemy’s first-rate, he received the swords of the officers ; 
giving them, as they were delivered, one by one, to 



William Feamey, one of his old Agamemnons, who, 
“with the utmost coolness, put them under his arm. 

The Spaniards had still eighteen or nineteen ships, 
which had snifered little or no injuiy ; that part of fche 
fleet which had been separated from the main body in 
the moining was now coming up, and Sir John Jervis 
made signal to. bring to. The Spanish Admiral mean- 
time being altogethfo nndecided in his own opinion 
respecting the state of the fleet, inquired of his 
Captains whether it was proper to renew the action. 
Nine of them answered explicitly, that it was not; 
others replied, that it was expedient to delay the 
business. 

As soon as the action was discontinued, Nelson 
went on board the AdmiraTs ship. Sir John Jervis 
received him on the quarter-deck, took him in his arms, 
and said he could not sufficiently thank him. For this 
victory the Commander-in-Chief was rewarded with the 
title of Earl St. Vincent. Nelson, wffio, "before the 
action was knowm in England, had been advanced to 
the rank of Eear- Admiral, had the Order of the Bath 
given him. The sword of the Spanish Eear-Admiral, 
which Sir John Jervis insisted upon his keeping, he 
’J^resented to the May’^or and Corporation of Norwich, 
saying, that he knew no place where it could give him 
or his family more pleasure to have it kept, than in the 
tJ-apital city of the county where he was born. The 
freedom of that city was voted him on this occasion. 
But of all the numerous congratulations which he 
deceived, none could have affected him with deeper 
delight than that which came from his venerable 
father, thank my God,^’ said this excellent man, 
with all the power of a grateful soul, for the mercies 
he has most graciously bestowed on me in preserving 
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you. Ifot only my few acquaintances hei’^e, but tlie 
people ill general, met me at every corner wutli suet 
iiandsome words, tliat I was obliged to retire from tbe 
public eye. Tlie beigbt of glory tO' wMck yonr pro- 
fessional judgment, united with a proper degTee of 
bravery, guarded by Providence, has raised you, few 
sons, my dear child, attain to, and fewer fathers live 
^ to' see. Tears of joy have involuntarily trickled down 
my furrowed cheeks: VTio could stand the force of 
such general coiigratulation ? The name and services 
of Welson have sounded through this city of Bath— 
from the common hallad-singer to the public theatre.” 
The good old man concluded hy telling him, that the 
field of glory, in which he had so long been conspicuous, 
was still open, and by giving him. his blessing. 

Sir Horatio, who had now hoisted his flag as Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, was sent to bring away the troops 
from Porto Ferfajo; having performed this, he shifted 
his flag to the Theseus. That ship had taken part in 
the mutiny in England, and being just arrived from 
home, some danger wms apprehended f roan the temper 
bf the men. This was one reason why ISTelson was 
removed to her. He had not been on hoard many 
weeks before a paper, signed in the name of all the 
ship s company, was dropped on the qua,rter-deck, 

) contfiining these words: ''Success attend Admiral 
Felson! God bless Captain Miller! We thank them 
I officers the^!" have placed over us* We are 

i happy and comfortahle, and will shed every drop of 
\hlood in , jeip_s to sjigport them.” ' . ’ ' 

While ^ir Horatio' wa7'^Si^’"the Theseus, he was 
employed in the command of the inner squadron at the 
, blockade of Cadiz. During this service,' the most 
perilous action occurred in which he ever engaged. 
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Mating a night attack xipon the Spanish gunboats, his 
barge was attacked by an armed la.iinch carrying twenty- 
six men. Nelson had with him only his ten bargemen. 
Captain Preemaiitle, and his coxswain, John Sykes, an 
old and faithful follower, who- twice saved the life of his 
Admiral, by parrying the blows that were aimed at him, 
and at last actually interposed his own head to receive 
the blow of a Spanish sabre, which he could not by any 
other means avert; thus dearly was Nelson beloved. 
This was a desperate seiwice — hand to hand with swords ; 
and Nelson always considered that his personal courage 
was more conspicuous on this occasion than on any other 
during his whole life. Notwithstanding the great dis- 
proportion of numbers, eighteen of the enemy were 
killed, all the rest wounded, and their launch taken. 

Twelve days after this rencontre, Nelson sailed at 
the head of . an expedition against Teneriffe. A report 
had prevailed a few months before, tha[t the Viceroy of 
Mexico, with the treasure ships, had put into that island. 
This had led Nelson to meditate the plan of an attack 
upon it, which he co'mmunicated to Earl St. Vincent, I 

The report concerning the Viceroy was unfounded; 
but a homeward-bound Manilla ship put into Santa Cruz 
at this time, and the expedition was determined upon. 
The plan was, that the boats should land in the night, 
between the fort on the N.E. side of Santa Cruz Bay and 
the town, make themselves masters of that fort, and then 
send a. summons to the G-Overnor, Bly midnight the three 
frigates, having the force on board which was intended 
for this debarkation, approached within three miles of 
the place ; but, owing to a strong gale of wind in the 
offing, and a strong current against them in-shore, they 
were not able to get within a mile of the landing-place 
before daybreak;, and then they were seen; and their 
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intention discovered. It was then resolved that they 
shonld attempt to get possession of the heights ahove the 
fort. The frigates accordingly landed their men; and 
Nelson stood in -with the line-of -battle ships, meaning to 
batter the fort for the purpose of distracting the atten- 
tion of the garrison. A calm and contrary current 
hindeied him from getting within a league of the shore ; 
and the heights were by this time so«seciired, and manned 
with such a force, as to be judged impracticable. Thus 
foiled in his plans by circumstances of wind and tide; 
he still considered it a point of honour that some attempt 
should be made. Tfiis was on the twenty-second of 
July: he re-embarked his men that night, got the ships 
on the twenty-fourth, to anchor about two miles north 
of the town, and made show as if he intended to attack 
the heights. At six in the evening, signal was made i'or 
the boats to prepare to proceed on the service as pre- 
viously ordered? 

At eleven o’clock the boats, containing between six 
and seven hundred men, proceeded in six divisions 
toward the town. They were to land on the mole, and 
thence hasten, as fast as possible, into- the great square; 
then form, and proceed as should be found expedient. 
They were not discovered till about half past one o’clock, 
when, being within half gun-shot of the landing-place. 
Nelson directed the boats to cast off from each other, 
give a hima, and push for the shore. But the Spaniards 
w^ere exceedingly well prepared : the alarm-bells answered 
the huy.za, and a fire of thirty or forty pieces of cannon, 
with musketry from one end of the- town to the other, 
opened upon the invaders. Nothing, however, could 
cheek the intrepidity with which they advanced. The 
night was exceedingly dark : most of the boats missed 
the mole, and went on shore through a raging surf, which 
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stove all to the left of it. Four or five other boats found 
the mole : they stormed it iustantly, and carried it, 
^ ough it was defended, as .they imagined, by four or 
five hundred men. Its guns, which were six-and-twenty 
poimders, were spiked; but such a heavy fire of musketry 
and grape was kept up from the citadel and the houses 
at the head of the mole, that the assailants could not 
advance, and nearly ,pll of them were killed or wounded. 

In the act of stepping out of the boat, Helson re- 
• ceived a shot through the right elbow, and fell; but as 
he fell he caught the sword which he had just drawn in 
nis left hand, determined never to 'part with it while he 
ived for It had belonged to his uncle. Captain Suckling, 
and he valued it like a relic. Nisbet, who was close to 
im, placed him at the bottom of the boat, and laid his 
hat over the shattered arm, lest the sight of the blood 
nhich gushed out in great abundance, should increase 
th^Ji ^amined the wcmnd, and taking 

md"l bound them 

d tight above the lacerated vessels. One of his 

bargemen, by name Lovel, tore his shirt into shreds 
^d maile a, sling with them for the broken Kmb. They 
hen collected five other seamen, by whose assistance 
hey succeeded at length in getting the boat afloat; for 
It had grounded with the falling tide. Nisbet took one 
of the oars and ordered the steersman to go close under 

tremTT i*® 

self sudd's "'.1 

mi hi look about him. Hisbet raised him up- but 

shore” anT h ^ the firing of the guL on 

shore and what could he discerned by their flashes upon 

th stomy sea. In a few minutes a general shriek L 
beard from the crew of the which had received^ • 
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shot iiB,,der water, and went down. Hinety-seven men 
were lost in lier; eighty-three were sa,ved, many by 
iSlelsoii himself, whose exertions on this occasion greatly 
increased the pain and danger of his wound. The first 
ship w'hich the boat could reach happened to be tte 
Seafiorse; but nothing coxild induce him to go on board, 
though he was assured that if they- attempted to row 
to another ship, it might be at the risk of his life. I 
i ’ had rather suffer death,’’ he replied, than alarm Mrs. 
Preemautle, by letting her see me in this state, when I 
, can give her no tidings whatever of her husband. ” They 
pushed on for the Thaseu^. When they came alongside, 
he peremptorily refused all a,ssistance in getting on. 
board, so impatient was he that the boat should return, 
in hopes that it might save a few more from the Fox* 
He desired to have only a single rope thrown over the 
side, which he twisted round his left hand, saying, 
Let m.e alone; I have yet my legs left and one a.rm. 
Tell the surgeon to make haste and get his instruments. 

I know 1 must lose my right arm, so the sooner it is 
off the better.” The spirit which he displayed in jump- 
ing up the ship’s side astonished everybody. 

Preemantle had been severely wounded in the right 
arm soon after the Admiral. He was fortunate enough 
to find a boat on the beach, and got instantly to his. 
ship. Thompson was wounded; Bowen killed, to the 
great regret of Ifelson ; as was also one of his own offi- 
cers, Lieutenant Weatherhead, who had followed him 
from the Agamemwn, and whom he greatly and deserved- 
ly esteemed. Troubridge, meantime, fortunately for 
his party, missed the mole in the darkness, but pushed 
on shore under the batteries, close to the south end of 
the citadel. Captain Waller of the Emerald, and two 
nr three other boats, landed at the same time. The surf 
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wa.s so high that many others put back. The boat 
were instantly filled with watoi% arid stove the 

rocks; and most of the ammunition in the men^s pouches 
was wetted. Having collected a few men, they pushed 
on to the great square, hoping there to find the xidmiral 
and the rest of the force. The ladders were all lost, so 
that they could make no immediate attempt on the 
citadel ; but they sent a sergeant with two of the towns- 
people to summon it. This messenger never returned ; 
and Troubridge having waited about an hour, in painful 
expectation of his friends, marched to join Captains 
Hood and Miller, Avho had effected^ their landing to the 
south-west. They then endeavoured to procure some 
intelligence of the Admiral and the rest of the officers, 
but without success. By daybreak they had gathered 
to'^^ll?!’ aboil? *eiglit y marines, eighty pikemen, and one 
himdred and eighty small-arm seamen; all the survivors 
of those who had made good their landing. They ob- 
tained some ammnnition from the prisoners whom, they 
had taken, and marched on to try what could be done at 
the citadel without ladders. They found all the .streets 
commanded by field-pieces, and several thousand vSpaii- 
iards, with about a hundred French, under arms, ap- 
proaching by every avenue. Finding himself without 
provisions, the powder wet, and no possibility of obtain- 
ing either stores or reinforcements from, the ships, the 
boals being lost, Troubridge, with great presence of mind, 
sent Captain iSamiiel Hood with a flag of truce to the 
Governor, tO' say he was prepared to bum the town, and 
would instantly set fire to it if the vSpaniards approached 
one inch nearer. This, however, if he were compelled 
to do it, he should do' with regret; for he had no wish to 
injure the inhabitants, and he was ready to treat upon 
these terms, — that the British troops should re-embark 



with all their arms, of every kind/ and take their own 
boats, if they were saved, or be provided with such others 
as might be w^antiiig; they-j on their part, engaging that 
the squadron sho iild . not molest the town, nor any of 
the Canary islands ; all prisoners on both sides to be 
given up. When these terms -were proposed, the Gover- 
nor made aiisw'er, that the English ought to surrender 
as prisoners of war; but Captain Hood replied, he was 
instructed to say, that if the ternis were not aocepted in 
five minutes, Captain Troubridge wmuld set the town on. 
fire, and attack the Spaniards at the point of the bayo- 
net. Satisfied \vith Iiis success, -whicli was indeed suffi- 
ciently complete, and respecting, like a brave and 
honourable man, the gallantry of his enemy, the Span- 
iard acceded to the proposal, found boats' to re-embark 
them, their own having all been dashed to pieces in 
landing, and before they i)arted gave every man a loaf 
and a pint of Vine. '' And here,’- says Nelson in his 
JournxiJ, “ it is right w^e should notice the noMe and 
generous conduct of Don Juan Antonio Gutierrez, the 
Spanish Governor. The moment the terms were agreed 
to, he directed our wounded men to he received into the 
hospitals, and all our people to be supplied with the 
best provisions that could be procured ; and made * it 
known, that tbe ships were a.t liberty to send on shore, 
and purchase whatever refreshments they were in want 
of during the time they might he off the island.” A 
youth, hy name Don Bernardo Collagon, stripped himself 
of his shirt, to make bandages for one of those English- 
men, against -whom, not an hour before, he had been 
engaged in battle. Nelson wrote to thank the Governor 
for the humanity wdiich he had displaved. Presents 
w^ere interchanged between them. vSir Horatio offered 
to take* charge of his dispatches for the ^Spanish 
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xae total loss ot the English, in killed, wounded 
and drowned, amounted to two hundred and fifty. Nel- 
son made no mention of his own wound in his official 
dispatches ; but in a private letter to Lord St. Vincent 
the first which he wrote with his left hand, he shows 
himself to have been deeply affected by the failure of 
this ente^rise. “ I am become,” he said, “ a burthen 
useless to my country; but by my 
ast letter you will perceive my anxiety for the promo- 
tion of my son-in-law, Josiah Nfsbet. When I leave 
. your command, I become dead to the world : ‘ I go hence 
;and am no more seen.’ If from poor Bbwen’s loss vou 
think It proper to oblige me, I rest confident vou will 
<10 It The boy is under obligations to-me ; but he repaid 
me by bringing me from the mole of Santa Cnui. I 
hope you will be able to give me a frigate to convey the 
remains of my carcass to England.” “ A left-handed 
Admiral, he said m a subsequent- letter, “ will never 
again be considered as useful; therefore the sooner I get 
to a very humble cottage the better, and make room for 

T State.” His first letter to • 

i^dy Nelson was written under the same opinion, but 
in a more^cheerful strain. “ It was the chance of war,’» 

T 11 -L ^ ^ thankful. I 

Sw T ^ neglected and forgotten; 

probably I shall no longer be considerpd «<= i,<=»-p„i . r 
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First Lord of tie Admiralty, and by his steady friend, 
the Dnke of Clarence, to congratulate him on his return, 
covered as he veas with g’lory. He assured the Dulse, » 
in his reply, that not a. scrap of that ardour, with which 
he had hitherto served his. King, had been shot away. 

Ihe freedo'ms of the cities of Bristol and London were 
transmitted to him. He was invested with the Order of 
the Bath, and received a pension of £1,000 a year. 

His sufferings from the lost limb were long and 
painful. A nervb had been taken up in one of the liga- 
tures, at the time o:^ the operation ; and the ligature, 
according to the practice of the French surgeons, was 
of silk, instead of waxed threadi ; this produced a con- 
stant irritation and discharge ; and the ends of the liga- 
ture being pulled every day, in hopes of bringing it 
away, occasioned fresh agony. He had scarcely any 
intermission of^ain, day or night, for three months after 
his return to England. Lady iVelson, at his earnest 
request, attended the dressing of his arm, till she had 
acquired sufficient resolution and skill to dress it her- 
self. One night, duiing this state of suffering, after 
ii day of constant pain, ISTelson retired early to bed, in 
hope of enjoying some respite by means of laudanum,. 

He was at that time lodging in Bond Street ; and the 
family were soon disturbed by a. mob knocking loudly 
and violently at the door. The news of Duncan’s 
yicto.^- had been made public, and the house was not 
1 himinated. . But when the mob were told that Admiral 
i e son lay there in bed, badly wounded, the foremost of 
them made answer; “You sha.ll hear no more from ms 
to-night ” : and in fact, the feeling of respect 8.iid sym- 
pathy was commumcated from one to another with such 
effect, that, under the confusion of such a night, the 
house was not molested again. 
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About til© end of Noveniber 
sleep, he found the 

surgeon 

the ligature came away with the si 
tliut time it began to heal. As ec„. 
heiath established, he sent the follow 
giving to the minister of St. George’s, 

— An officer desires to return thanhs 
for his perfect recovery from 
for the many mercies bestowed on hiffi 

Wot having been in England till now, since h( 
his eye he went to receive a year’s pay as smart m< 
but could not obtain payment, because he had neo-1 

t from a surgeon, that the sigffii 

actually destroyed. A little irritated that this 
should be insisted upon, because, though the fact 
not apparent, he thought it was sufficiently notor: 

e procured a certificate, at the same time, for the 
o IS am; saying, they might just as well doubt 

md bumour with him 

md with the clerk who had offended him. On his re 

if a clerk finding it was only the annual 

>f a captain, observed, he thought it had been m 


after a night of sound 
arm nearly free from pain: the 
was immediately sent for to examine it; and 

ightest touch. From 
soon as he thought his 
•ring form of thanks • 

’ " Hanover Square : 
to Almighty God 
a severe wound, and also 
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Nelson rejoins Earl St. Vincent in the Vanguard — Sails in pursuit 
of the Erench to Egypt — ^Eeturns to Sicily, and sails again to 
Egypt— Battle of -the Nile. 


Early in the year 1798, Sir Horatio Felson hoisted Ms 
flag* in the Vangifard and was ordered to rejoin Eaii 
St. Vincent. TJpon his departure, his father addressed 
him with that affectionate solemnity by whicdi all his 
letters were distingnished. 'M trust in the Lord,’^ 
said he, '' that he will prosper yonr going* out and yonr 
coming in. I earnestly desired once more to see yon, and 
that wish has been heard. If I should presuine to say, 
I hone to see yon again, the question would he readily 
asked, " How old art thou? ' Vale! rale! Domine, vale / 
Iininediately on his rejoining the fleet, he was dis- 
patched to the Mediterranean with a small squadron, 
in order to ascertain, if possible, the object of the great 
expedition which at that time was fitting out, under 
Biuonaparte, at Toulon. The defeat of this armament, 
whatever might be its destination, wms deemed by the 
British Government an object paramount to- every other; 
^^^d Earl St. Vincent wa.s directed, if he thought it 
f§cessory to tahe his whole force into- the Mediterranean, 
to rdinquish, for that purpose, the blockade of the 
Spanish fleet, as a thing of inferior moment; but, if he 
sliould deem a detachment sufficient, I think it almost 
unnecessary/’ said the First I^o-rd of the Admiralty, 
m hm secret instructions, to suggest to you the pro- 
priety of imtting it under Sir Horatio Nelson.” It is 
to the honour of Earl St. Vincent, that he had already 
made the same choice. 
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check my Gonsiii](ima.te yaiuty, I hope it has made me 
a better oBicer, as I feel confident it has made me a 
better man.’^ 

Nelson had, indeed, more reason to refuse the cold > j 
name, of accident ; to this tempest, . than he was then | 

aware -of; for on that very day the French fleet sailed I 

from Tonlon, and mnst have passed within a few leagues i| 

of his little squadron, which was thus preserved by the 
thick weather that came on. * 

The British Government at this time, with a becom- 
iiig spirit, gave orders that any port in the Mediter- 
ranean should be e-ansidered as hostile, where the 
Governor, or chief magistrate, should refuse to let our I 

ships of war procure supplies of provisions, or of any I 

article wflich they might require. 

Ill these orders the ports of Sardinia were excepted. 

Jfelson was informed, that he could not be permitted 
to enter the poi;t of St. Pietro. Regardless of this inter- 
dict, which, under his circumstances, it would have been 
an act of suicidal folly to have regarded, he anchored in 
the harbour; and, by the exertions of Sir James 
Saumarez, Capt. Bali, and Capt. Berry, the Vanguard 
was refitted in four days ; months would have been em- 
ployed in refitting her in England. 

JThe delay which was thus occasioned was useful 
td him in many respects : it enaMed him to complete his 
^^^Pply of water, and to receive a reinf-orcement which 
Earl St. Vincent, being himself reinforced from Eng- 
land, was enaMed to send him. As soon as the reinforce- 
ment wms seen from the mast-head of the Admiral’s ship, 
off Cadiz Bay, signal was immediately made to Captain 
Troubridge to put to sea ; and he was out of sight before 
the ships from home cast anchor in the British station. 

Troubridge took with him no instructions to Nelson as 
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ae was to steer, uor any certain account 
ot tile enemy’s destination: everything was left to his 
oiin ju gnient. Hllfortunately, the frigates had been 
separated from him in the tempest, and had not been 
able to rejoin: they sought him unsuccessfully in the 
-t>ay of hiaples, where they obtained no tidings of his 
course; and lie sailed without them. 

The first news of the enemy’s armament was, that 
d had surprised Malta. Helson formed a plan for 
attacking It while at anchor at Gosio; hut on the 22nd of 
June intelligence reached him that the French had left 
that island on the 16th, the day after their arrival It 
was dear that their destination was eastward~he thought 
^1 Egypt-aml for Egypt, therefore, he made all sail. 
Had the frigates been with him he could scarcely have 
failed to gam information of the enemy: for want of 
them, he only spoke three vessels on the way and neither 
ot them had seen anything of the Frenc^h. He arrived 
oh Alexandria on the 28th, and the enemy were not, 
heie, neither vms there any account of them ; hut the 

S^dXr the city in a .state 

ot defence having, received advice from Leghorn. tha,t 
aft intended a, gainst Egypt; 

then? 7 Tf ^ Cara, mania, a,nd steered fro» 

ence along the southern side of Candia, earndn<r?& 

Jiaffled in his pursuit, he returned to Sicilv The 
M Tss danc^T-"^ determined to give his squadron 

r W'"*! Frencl. Directory. 

means, however, of La, dy Hamilton’s influence at 

' S; .i' Sicilia.*! 

^ ,.and, under those orders obtained everythin- which 
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ke wanted at Sj^racnse— a timely supply, without which, 
he always said, he could not haive recommenced his 
pursuit with any hope of success. Vexed, however, and 
di.si).]»]>ointed as he was, Iveison, with the true spirit of 
a, hero, was still full of hope. “Thanks to your exer- 
tions,” said he, writing to Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, “ we have victualled and watered: and surely, 
watering at the fountain of Arethusa, we must have 
■ ^-ictory. We shall sail with the fitst breeze; and be 
assured I will return either crowned with laurel, or 
covered with cypfess.” Earl St. Vincent he assured, 
that if the French wei;;p above water he would find them 
out. He still held his opinion that they were bound 
for Egypt; “■ but,” said he to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, “ be they bound to^ the Antipodes, your lord- 
shi]^ may rely that I will not lose a. moment in bringing 
them, to action.” 

On the .iSth^of -Tuly he sailed from Syracuse for the. 
Morea. xinxious beyond measure, and irritated that 
the enemy should so long have eluded him, the tedious- 
ness of the nights made him impatient; and the officer 
of the watch w'as repeatedly called on to let him know 
the hour, and convince him, who measured time by 
his own eagerness, tliat it wa,s not yet daybreak. The 
sqmdron made the Gulf of Coron on the '2Stb. Trou- 
bfiilge entered the port, and returned with intelligence 
that the Fiench had been seen about foxir weeks before 
steering to the S.E. .from Candia,. Helson then deter- 
mined immediately to return to Alexandria; and - the 
British fleet accordingly, with every sail set, stood once 
moio for rite coast of EgvT)t. On the 1st of August, 
about ten in the morning, they came in sight of Alexan- 
dria-; the port had been vacant and solitary when they 
saw it last; it was now cro-iyded with ships, and they 
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perceiTed with exultation that the tricoloured flag was 
flying upon the walls. At four in the afternoon, Captain 
Hood, in the Zealous made the signal for the enemy’s 
fleet. For many preceding* cfays Nelson had hardly taken 
either sleep or food. He now -ordered his; dinner: to. be 
.served, while prepara.tions w^ere making* for battle; and 
when his officers rose from table, and went to their 
separate stations, he said to them, Before this time 
to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage, or Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Why Buonaparte, having efiected his landing, should 
not have suffered the fleet to return, has never yet been 
explained. Thus much is certain, that it was detained 
by his command. The French fleet arrived at Alexan- 
dria on the 1st of July; and Brueys, not being able to 
enter the port, which time and neglect had ruined, 
moored his ships in Aboukir Bay, in a strong and com- 
pact line of battle; the headmost vessel, ^according to his 
own account, being as close as possible to a sho-al on 
the N.W., and the rest of the fleet forming a kind of 
•curve along the. line of deep, water, so as not to be turned 
by any means in the S.W. By Buonaparte’s desire he 
had offered a reward of 1(T,000 livres to any pilot of the 
■country who would carry the squadron, in; but none 
could be found who would venture to take charge of a 
single .vessel - drawing more than twenty feet. * He had 
therefoa'e made the best of his situation, and chosen the 
strongest position which he could possibly take in an 
open road. The advantage in numbers, both in ships, 
guns, and men, was in favour of the French. 

During the whole pursuit, it had been Nelson’s 
practice, whenever circumstances would permit, to have 
his Captains on board the Voinguar^d and explain to 
them his own ideas of the different and best modes of 
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•af tack, and suck plans as ke proposed to execute on 
falling m tke enemy, wkatever tkeir situation 

miglit be. Tkere is no possible position, it is said, 
whiok ke ^did not take info calculation. His officers 
were tkus fully acquainted witk kis principles of- tactics ; 
and suck was kis confidence in tkeir abilities, tkat tke 
only tkmg determined upon, in case tkey skould find tke 
Frenck at anckor, was for the skips to form as most 
• conTenient for tkeir mutual support,’ and to anckor by 
tke stern. ' First gain the victory,” he said, “ and 
then make the besf use of it you can.” Tke moment he 
percmived the positioii of tke French, that intuitive 
genius with which Helson was endowed displayed itself- 
and It instantly stnick him, tkat where there was room’ 
for an enemy’s skip to swing, there was room for one 
of ours to anchor. Tke plan which ke intended to 
pursue, therefore, was to keep entirely on tke outer side 
of the French li,ne. Captain Berry, when ke com- 
prehended the scope of tke design, exclaimed with trans- 
® succeed, what will the world say ! ” 

^'splied the Admiral: 
tJidt we shall succeed is certain: who may live to tell 
the story is a very different question.” 

As the squadron advanced, they were assailed bv a 
shower of shot and shell from the batteries on the' is- 
h nd and the enemy opened a steady fire from the star- 
hoard side of their whole line full into the bows of our 
/an ships. It was received in silence. 

I A French brig was instructed to decoy the English 

I 'f Bekier; but Helson either knew the danger, or sus- 
du % TiDsuccessful. Oap- 

f ® ''' outsailing tke 

which for some minutes disputed this post of 
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honour ^ith. him. Intending’ to fix himself on the inner 
ow of the GuBrrier^ he kept as near the edg-e of the 
hnk as the depth of water would admit; hut liis anchor 
^ng,i and having’ opened his* fire, he drifted to the second 
% ip, the Conquerant^ before it was clear; then anchored 
y t e stern, inside of her, and in ten minutes shot away 
er mast. ; Hood,, in the Zealous, perceiving this, took 
e station which the Goliath intended to have occupied, 
^ totally, disabled ilf^Guerrier in twelve minutes. 

‘ e third .ship which douH^l the enemy's van was the 
non, ^he passed to windward^*!^the Zfealous, and opened 
03 ar oard guns as long as th^^ere on the Giierrier;. 
^ en passing inside the Goliatli frigate which. 

.Moyed her, hauled round toward tJ^^^encli line, and 
(“ lonng inside, between the fifth and 

... r.7 ,1" “i!" 


Slid the Corujuerant, 
of the latter, arid h 
he Pe.]q}le Sourerain 
down the Guerrier's ] 
fhen anchored in, side - 
French line. 

While these advan 
the rar/ff„anl was the 
aide of the enemy. I 
different parts of his i 
>i'vay-that they shonh 
eonsidens a,s a possibilil 
njstaiilly opened a trem 
the other four ships of 1 
^opjfion, Defr'.nce, and I 
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Admiral. In a few minntes, every man stationed at tlie 
first six guns in the forepart of tlie Vafrignard^s deck was 
killed or wounded ; tliese gilns were tkree tiines cleared, 
(ttptain Louis, in tlie Minota/ur, ancliored just ahead, 
and took off tlie fire of the Aqiiilon, fourth in the 
enemy’s line. The Bell&t^oplion passed ahead, and 
dropped her stern anchor on the starboard bow of 
the Orient, Briieys’ own ship, of 120 guns, whose 
difference of force was in proportion of more than seven 
to three, and whoSe weight of ball, -from the lower deck 
aloney exceeded that ^from^ whole broadside of the 
Bellerophon, Captain Pevton, in the Dsfenee, took his 
station ahead of the and engaged the 

hn, the sixth in the line ; by which judicious movement 
the British line remained imbroken. The Majestic, 
Captain estcdtt, got entangled with the main rig*ging* 
of one of the French ships astern of the Orient , and 
suffered dreadfully from that three-decker’s fire; but 
she swung clear, and closely engaging the HeuTeux, 
received also the fire of the Tonnant, The other four 
ships of the British Squadron, havings been detached 
previous to the discovery of the French, were at a con- 
siderable distance when the action began. It commenc- 
ed at half after six: about seven, night closed, and 
tliere was no other light than that from the fire of the 
contending fleets. 

Iroubridge in the Cvlloden, then foremost of the re- 
maining ships, was two leagues astern. He came on 
soundiiig, as the others had done; as he advanced, the 
increasing darkness increased the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion ; and siicldeuly, after having, found eleven fathoms 
water, he was fast aground; nor could all his own exer- 
tions get him off in time to bear a part in the action. 
His shin. how-evAr ^ ? -y 
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lej weie holding, have gone eonsiderahly farther on 
t.e rest a„d ineviUbly ha™ be..*,l„,t mre 
t f mfared the bay, and took their stations' in th. 

^“,*'‘>’"*1. ■» ‘lie Swift, um, as he 
nos bearing do™, fell in trifh ,hat seemed to be a 
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Soil ri ^ “o such distinction 
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men not to fire; if she was an enemy, he said she was 

Wn’rw'l’and thf v^y^L ThTch^er h 

English ship! It*" wal tC 
Bel/ero^p^on, overpowered by the huge Onent,- fier lio-htt 
had gone overboard, nearly two hundred of her c"rew 

in ,h “,:: cabSs :i 

Wr?l=TeSidTiAUIy^'‘tfrt^^^ 

iipottan. time. ™s oeenie^by S’^Sethth 

th.“ws ofal piniVAdSal*'’ At *th 

Captain Ball .i,h ,he Atoronder.' p.ted undTis^^f 

ii-nA 1 • ’ j f keeping up a severe fire of musketry 

plete the destruction of the enemy was the 
Captain Ihompaon, finding that nothing oonld’be done 

n itTof o ”, -Ivanced wbh ihe 

intention of anchoring athwart-hawse of the Orient 
The I'ranHw. was so near her ahead, that there was not 
room (or him to pa.e olear «( the t.o; he therefoirtik 
hia station athwart-hawse of the latter, in such a noai 
tion as to rake both. 
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The . two first ships of tlie Trench line had been 
dismasted within a (quarter of an. hom after the com- 
mencement of the action; and the others had in that 
time snfiered so severely, that victory was already 
,■ certain. The third, foiir'th, and fifth, were taken posses- 
sion of at half -past eig'ht. Meantime liTeison received 
a severe wound on the head. Captain Bterry caught him 
. in his ai-ms as he was falling. The giseat effusion of blood 
occasioned an apprehension that the wound was moi'tal. 
jVrelsoii himself thought so. A large flap of the skin of 
the forehead, cut from the bone, had fallen over one 
eye ; and the other being blind, he was in total darkness. 

When he was carried down, the surgeon — ^in the midst 
of a scene scarcely to be conceived by those who have 
never seen a cockpit in time of, action, and the heroism 
which is displayed amid its horrors — ^with a natural and 
pardonable eagerness, quitted the poor fellow then under 
his hands, that he might instantly attend the Admiral. 

No, ’ said Nelson; “ I will take my turn with my 
brave fellows. ’ Nor would he suffer his orvn wound to 
be examined till every man who had been previously 
wounded w-as properly attended to. Fully believing 
that the wound w’as mortal, and that he wns about to 
die, as he had ever desired, in battle and in victory, he 
called the Chaplain, and desired him to deliver whk he 
supposed to be his dying remembrance to Lady Nelson. 

He then sent for Captain Louis on board from the 
Minotaur., that he might thank him personally for the 
great assistance which he had rendered to the Vanguard, 
arid ever mindful of those who deserved to be his 
friends, appointed Captain Hardy to the command of his 
o.wn ship. Captain Berry having to go home with the 
news of the victory. When the surgeon came in due 
trme to examine his wormd (for it . was vain to entreat 
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Mm to let it be examined sooner) , the most anxious 
silence prevailed ; and the joy ol the wounded men, and 
of the whole crew, when they heard that the hurt was 
merely superficial, gave Nelson deeper pleasui-e than the 
mexpected assurance that his life was in no danger. 
The Surgeon requested, and, as far as as he could, or- 
dered him to remain quiet; hut Nelson could not rest 
He called for his Secretary, Mr. Campbell, to write the 
dispatches. Campbell had himself been wounded; and 
vas so affected at the blind and suffering state of the 
Admiral, that he was unable to write. The Chaplain 
was then sent for; but before he came, Nelson, with 
his characteristic eagerness, took the pen, and contriv- 
ed to trace a few words, marking his devout sense of 
the success, which had already been obtained. He was 
now left alone; when suddenly a crs' was heard on the 
deck that the Orient was on fire. In the confusion he 
found his way up, unassisted and unnoticed ; and, to 
the astonishment of every one, appeared on the quarter- 
deck where he immediately gave orders that boats 
should be sent to the relief of the enemy. 

It was .soon after nine that the fire on board the 
^nent bro.re out. Brueys was dead: he had received 
three wounds, yet would not leave his post; a fourth cut 
urn almost 111 two. He desired not to be carried below, 
but to be left to die upon deck. The flames soon mastei- 
m. IS .s i]i Her sides had just been painted; and the 
oil-iars and paint-buckets were lying on the poop. Bv 
the prodigious bght of this conflagration, the .situation 
of he two fleets coMd now be perceived, the colour.s of 
both Wng clearly distinguishable. About ten o'clock 

v™ ’^as felt to the 

very bottom of every vessel. Many of her officers and 
men jumped overboard, some clino-iun. +1,. .1 
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pieces of wreck with wMck the sea was strewn, others 
swininiing' to escape from the destruction which they 
momently dreaded. Some were picked up by our boats ; 
and some, even in the heat and fury of the action, were- 
dragged into the lower ports of the nearest British 
ships by the British sailors. The greater part of her 
crew, however, stood the danger to the last, and conti- 
nued to fire from the lower deck. This tremendous explo- 
sion was followed by a silence not less awful. The 
firing immediately ceased on both sides; and the first 
sound which broifee the silence, was the dash of her 
shattered masts and yards, falling into the 'VTater from 
the vast height to which they had been exploded. It 
is upon record that a battle betw^een tw'O' armies was once 
broken off by an earthquake. Such an event w^ould be 
felt like a miracle ; but no incident in war, produced by 
human means, has ever equalled the sublimity of this 
co-instantaneous, pause, and all its circumstances. 

About seventy of the Onent’s crew were saved by 
the English boats. Among the many hiindreds who 
perished were the Commodore, Casabianca, and his son, 
a brave boy, only ten years old. They were seen float- 
ing on a s]ia,tt(?red mast w4en the ship blew up. She 
had money on board (the plunder of Malta) to the 
• amount of ■6600, 000 sterling. The masses of burning 
wreck, w'hicb were scattered by the explosion, excited 
for some moments apprehensions in the EngHk w'hich 
thev had never felt from any other danger. Capt. Ball 
had provided, as far as human foresight could provide, 
against any such danger. All the shrouds and sails of 
his ship, not absolutely necessary for its immediate 
management, were thoroughly wetted, and so rolled up, 
that they were as hard and as Httld inflammable as so 
many solid eylinders. 

P. 6 
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Tk© iirixig reco'mme'iiced with, the ships to leew'aid 
of the centre, and continned till ahoat" three. ; At daij- 
break, the Gwillaume Tell diiiidi two 

rear ships of the enemy , ' were ■ the only French ships 
of the line which had' their colows %ing’ ; they'' cat 
their cables in the forenoon, not hawing been engaged,, 
and stood out to sea, and two* frigates wdth them. The. 
Zealous pursued; but as there was no other ship, in a. 
condition to support'' Oapt, Hood, he was recalled. It 
was generally believed by the officers, that if Nelson had 
not been woimded, not one of these ships could have es- 
caped; the four certainly could not^ if the CiiUoden had 
got into action; and if the frigates belonging to the 
squadron had been present, not one of the enemy’s fleet 
vrould have left Aboukir Bay. These four vessels, how 
ever, were all that escaped ; and the victory was the mosi 
complete and glorious in the annals of naval history. 

Victory,” said Nelson, is not a name strong enough 
for such a scene ” ; he called it a conquest. 

The victory was complete; but Nelson could not 
pursue it as he would have done, for w^ant of means. 
Had he been provided with small craft, nothing could 
have prevented the destruction of the stor ©ships and 
transports in the port of Alexandria: four bomb-vessels 
would a.t that time have biinied the wffiole in a few hours. 

Were I to die this moment,” said he in his despatc3hes 
to the Admiralty, want of friga^tes would be found 
stamped, on my heart ! No wmrds of mine can express 
what I have suffered, and am suffering, for want of 
them.” He had also to bear up against great bodily 
suffering : the bhnv had so shaken his iiead, tliat from its 
constant and violent aching, and the perpetual sickness 
which accompanied the pain, he could scarcely persuade 
himself that the sktdl was not fractured. But, amidst 
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Ms sufferings and exertions^., ifelson: could yet tiiiiik of 
all tlie consequences of liis, victory; -and tiia.t no., advan- 
tage from, it laiglit be lost, lie despa.tci.ed an officer . over 
land to India, witi letters »do tie' Governor, of, Bombay, 
informing iiim of tie arriTal ' of tie Erenci in Egypt, 
tie total destruction of tieir fleet, and tie consequent 
preservation, of India, from an^\' attempt against it on tie 
part of tiis formidable armament. .' ■ He knew that , 
Bombay,'’ ie said, '' wa,s tieir®fii"st object, if they 
■could get there; but ie trusted that Almighty God would 
overthrow in Eg'ypt these pests- 'of the human race. ' , | 

Biionapa,rte had never ^yet had to contend with an’English, ' ' ;| 

officer, a,nd he would endeavour to make him respect ' 

us.’’ This despatch he sent upon his own responsibility, j 

with letters of credit upon the East India, Company, ; 

addressed to the Bfriiish consuls, vice-consuls, and mer- 
ciants on his route. 

Ifelson wa,s^now at the summit of glory : congratula^ 
tions, rewards, and honours, were showered upon him by 
all tie States, and princes, and powers to whom, iis 
victory ga,ve a respite. Tie first communication of this 
nature which he received was from the Turkish Sultan 
who presented him with a pelisse of sables, witi broad 
sleeves, valued a,t five thousand dollars; and a diamond 
aigrette, valued at eighteen thousand : the m.08t honour- 
able badge among the Turks ; and in this instance more 
especially honoura.ble, because it was taken from one of 
the royal turbans. The Sultan, also sent a purse^of two 
thousa,nd sequins, to be distributed among the wounded, 

' The mother of tie Suita, n sent him a box, set with 
diamonds, valued at one thousand pounds. Tie Czar 
Paul presented him with his portrait, set in diamonds, in 
a gold box, accompanied with a letter of congratulation, 
written by his own hand. The King of Sardinia also 
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wrote to liim, and sent a gold box, set with diamonds. 
Honours in profusion wei^e awaiting Mm at Naples. In, 
Ms own country the King granted him several honotirable 
angmentations to Ms armorial ensign. He ^vas created 
Baron Nelson of the- Nile, and of Burnham., Thorpe, with 
a pension of <£2,000' for Ms own life, and those of his two 
immediate.. siiccessors. ..When. -.the grant.was moved in. 
the House of Commons, General Walpole expressed an 
opinion, that a higher degree of rank onght tO' he con- 
ferred. Mr. Pitt made answer, that he thought it 
needless to enter into that question. '' Admiral NelsoMg 
fajiie/’ he said, “ would be coeqiial with the British 
name; and it would he remembered that he had obtained 
the greatest naval victory on record, when no man would 
think of asking, whether he had been created a baron, 
a viscount, or an earl.’’ True, indeed, whatever title 
had been bestowed, wdiether viscount, earl, marquis, 
duke, or prince, if our laws had so permitted, he who 
received it would have been Nelson still. ^ That name he 
had ennobled beyond all addition of nobility : it was the 
name by which England loved him, Erance feared him., 
Italy, Egypt, and Turkey celebrated him: and by which 
he will continue to be known while the present kingdoms 
and languages of the world endure, and as long as their 
history after them shall be held in remembrance. 


CHAPTER VI ■ 

Neism returns to ' Naples— State of that Court and Kingdotn— « ^ 

Cleneral Mack—The* French approach Naples — Flight of the ^ 'i 

Royal Family— Successes of the Allies in Italy— Transactions in 
& Bay of Naples— Expulsion of the French from the Neapoli- 
tan, and Roman. States- — Nelson is r^ade Duke of Bronte — He 
] eaves the Mediterranean and returns to England.' 

Nelson's iiealth. had suffered greatly during all tkis time. 

The anxiety' which he endured during his long pursuit ! 

of the enemy was rather chang’ed in its direction, than 
abated hy their defeat ; and this constant wahefnlness of 
thought, added to the effect of his woiuid, and the exer- 
tions from which it was not possible for one of sO' ardent 
and wide-reaching a mind to spare himself, nearly proved 
fatal. On his way back to Italy he was seized with fever. 

Poi eighteen hours his life was despaired of ; and even 
when the disorder took a favourable turn, and he was so 
far recovered as again to appear on deck, he himself 
thought that Lis end was approaching — such was the 
weakness tO' which the fever and cough had reduced him,. 

The kindest attentions of the warmest friendship 
were awaiting^ him at Naples. Come here/^ said Sir 
IVilliam Hamilton, for Gfod^s sate, m.y dear friend, 
as soon as the service will permit you. A pleasant apart- 
ment is ready for you in my house, and Emma is looking 
out for the softest pillows to- repose the few wearied limbs 
you have left.'' Happy would it have been for Nelson 
if warm and careful friendship had been all that awaited 
mm there! He himself saw at t^,t time the character 
of the Neapolitan Court, as it first struck an Englishman, 
m its tnie light : and when he was on the way he declared 
that he detested the voyage to Naples, and that nothing 
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but uecessitj^ could have. forced him, to, it* ■ But U-ever 
was .any hero, on his return.' from vietory, welcomed 
more heartfelt joy. . Before*" the battle of .Aboukir th© 
Court of Naples had been trembling for its existence. , : 
The joy, therefore, of the Court at Nelson’s success xvas 
in proportion to the dismay from which that success 
relieved them. 

Early on the 22hd of September, the poor wretched 
Vnnf/varJ, as he called his shattered vessel, appeared in 
sight of Naples. The Cull oden and Meivander had pre- 
ceded her hy some clays, and given potice of her approach. 
Many hundred boats and barges were ready to go forth 
and meet him, with music and streamers, and every de- 
monstration of joy and triumph. Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton led the way in their state barge; and when 
their barge came alongside the V angiiafd„ at the sight 
of Nelson Lady Hamilton sprang up the^ship’s side, and 
exclaiming, 0 God ! is it possible ! ” fell into his arms, 
more, he says, like one dead than alive. He described 
the meeting as terribly affecting.” These friends had 
scarcely recovered from their tears, when the King, who 
went out to meet him three leagues in the royal barge, 
came on board and took bim hy the hand, calling him his 
deliverer and preserver. From all the boats around he 
was saluted with the same appellations; and the 
multitude who surrounded him when he landed repeated 
the same enthusiastic cries. 

His hirthdav, which occurred a week after his 
arrival, was celebrated with one of the most splendid 
fetes ever beheld at Naples. But, notwithstanding the 
splendour wdth which he was encircled, and the flattering 
honours with which all ranks welcomed him., Nelson was 
fullv sensible of the.denravitv, as well as weakness, of 
those by whom he wa^ surrounded. 
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Tlie battle of tbe Nile .sbook ■ tbe power of: Era-nce. 
Her most siiceessfiil General and her finest , army, were 
blocked up in Egypt— hopeless, as it appeared, of return ; 
and the government was in the hands of men without 
■talents, without character, and divided among them-, 
■selves. Austria, whom Buonaparte had terrified into a 
peace, at a time when constancy on her part would 
probably have led to his destructicm, took advantage of 
the crisis to renew the war. Russia also was preparing 
to enter the field with unbroken forces. Naples, seeing its 
destruction at hand, and thinking that the only means of 
averting it was by meeting the danger, after long vacil- 
lations, which were produced by the fears, and w^eakness, 
and treachery of its council, agreed at last to join this new 
coalition with a numerical force of eighty thousand men. 

His first object was the recovery of Malta; an island 
which the Kin|;’ of Naples pretended to claim. The 
Maltese, whom the villainous knights of their order had 
betrayed to France, had taken mp arms against their 
rapacious invaders, with a spirit and unanimity worthy 
the highcvst praise. They blockaded the French gmrrison 
by land, and a small squadron, under Captain Ball, began 
to blockade them hy sea., on the 12th of October. Twelve 
days afterwards Nelson arrived. The little island of 
'Go 550, dependent upon Malta, which had also been seized 
and garrisoned hy the French, capitulated soon after his 
arrival, and was taken possession of by the British, in 
the name of his Sicilian Majesty. Having seen this 
effected, and reinforced Captain Ball, he left that able 
officer to perform, a. most arduous and important part, 
and returned himself to co-operate with the intended 
moveTnents of the Neapolitans. 

Genera.] Mack, at the head of thirty-two thousand 
Neauolitan troops, marched into the Roman States, while 
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five thousand Neapolitans were embarked on board the 
British and Portuguese squadron, to take possession of 
ghorn. This was effected, without opposition. 

The Eing of Naples was with the army which had 
entered Eome; but the castle of St. Angelo 'was held by 
the Trench, and thirteen thousand French were strouo.Iy 
posted in the Roman States at Oastallana. Mack had 
m^ched against tjiem with twenty thousand men. 
Nelson saw that the event was doubtful; or rather that 
there could be veiy little hope of the result. But the 
immediate fate of Naples, as he well knew, hung upon 
le issue. If Mack is defeated,’' said he, “ in fourteen 
days this country is lost; for the Emperor has not yet 
moved Ins army, and Naples has not the power of re- 

ms , mg the ^emy.” He had no reliance upon the 
Neapolitan officers; who, as he described them, seemed 
rightened at a drawn sword or a loaded gun ; and he 
was perfectly aware of the consequences which the 
s uggish movements and deceitful policy of the Austrians 
were likely to bring down upon themselves, and all their 
continental allies. 

His fears were soon verified. “ The Neanolitan 
officers,’' said Nelson, » did not lose much honour, 4 

^11 tb!“r; r* 

• ^ 8*- BIiilip commanded the' right 

thousand He fell in with three 

enough, deserted to them. One of his men had virtue 
enough to level a, musket at him, and shot him through 
the arm ; hut the wound was not sufficient to prevent him 
from joining with the. French in pursuit of his own 

and military 

lost onrT'^i^ forsaken hv the nmawavs, thongh they 
lost only forty men : .for the French having .put them Z 
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flighty aad go^t possessio-n' ol;:feYerytliiag,; did ^ not pnivsuo 
an army of more tlian' three number „ 
■The^ m the* Neapolitans under. did not 

■ beiiave better. The- King returned 'toi Naples^ where- 
every day brought with it the tidings of some new dis- 
grace from the army, and the discovery of some new 
treachery at home; till, four days after his return, the 
Greneral sent him advice, that ther® was no prospect o£ 
stopping the progress of the enemy, and that the royal 
family must look^o their own personal safety. - ■ 

On the night of the .21st (December), at half -past 
eight, Nelson landed, brought out the whole royal family 
embarked them in three barges, and carried them safely, 
through a tremendous sea, to the V anguard'^ Notice was 
then immediately given to the British merchants, that 
they would be received on board any ship in the squadron,. 
Their property had previously been embarked in trans- 
ports. Two days were passed in the bay, for the purpose- 
of taking such persons on board as required an asylum ;, 
and, on the night of the .23rd, the fleet sailed. The next 
day a more violent storm arose than Nelson had jcver 
before encountered. On the 25th, the youngest of the 
princes was taken ill, and died in Lady Hamilton’s- 
arms. During this whole tr^dng season, Lady Hamilton 
waited upon the royal family with the xeal of the most 
devoted servant, at a time when, except one man, no* 
person belonging to the Court assisted- them. 

On the morning of the 26th, the royal family were* 
landed at Palermo. It was soon seen that their flight had 
not been premature. , , . >■ i 

The King of Sardinia, finding it impossible longer 
to endure the exactions of Prance, and the insults of the 
French Commissary, went to Leghoirn,. embarked 
on board a Danish frigate, and sailed, under British 
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protection, to Sardinia. Tuscany was soon occupied by 
FrencK troops : a fate wbicli bolder policy luioit, perhaps, 
hare failed to a.Yert, but which its weak and timid 
neutrality rendered mevitable. Nelson begun to fear 
even for Sicily. Oh, my dear sir,^’ said he, writing 
to Commodore Buckworth, one thousand English 
troops would save Messina, and I fear General Stuart 
cannot give me menf'to save this most important island 
But his 3upresentations were not lost upon Sir Charles 
Siiiart: this officer hastened immediately from Minorca, 
with a thousand men, assisted in the measure>s of defence 
which were taken, and did not return before he had 
satisfied himself that Sicily was safe. 

Eussia, had now entered into the war. Corfu sur- 
rendered to a Eussian and Turkish fleet, acting now, for 
the first time, in strange confederacy. Troubridge 
having given up the blockade of Alexandria to Sir vSidney 
Smith, joined Nelson, bringing with him a considerable 
addition of strength. Troubridge was entrusted to 
commence the operations against the French in the Bay 
■of Naples : meantime Cardinal Euffo, a man. of question- 
able character, but of a temper fitted for such times, 
having landed in Calabria, raised what he called a 
Christian army, composed of the best and the vilest 
materials. The islands in the Bay of Naples were 
joyfully delivered up by the inhabitants, who were in 
a state of famine already, from the effect of this baleful 
revolution. 

Nelson’s heart too was at this time ashore. To 
tell you,” he says, writing to Lady Hamilton, how 
dreary and uncomfortahle the V c!7hguard appears, is only 
telling you what it is to go from the pleasantest society 
to a solitary cell ; or from the dearest friends to no 
friends. I am now perfectly the great man — ^not a 
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<3reatiir0 near me. From my- Feart l wish myself, .the, 
' little,' iiiaa an.d good ^ Sir William, have 

''■spoiled; m.e .for any place,,' hut , with, yo*u.^’ : . 

^ ^ was not in a happier state respecting 

-..puhlic' affairs. “ As to politics/' said he, ‘Vat this time 
they are my ahomination : the ministers of kings and 
princes are as great scoundrels as ever lived." Nelson, 
■perceived' selfishness and knavery wherever he looked; and 
even the pleasure of seeing a cause prosper, in ivhich h© 
was so zealously engaged, was poisoned by his sense of 
the rascality of those with whom he was conapelled to act. 

At this juncture intelligence arrived (May 12th) that 
the French fleet had escaped from Brest, under cover of 
a fog, passed Cadiz unseen by Lord Keith's squadron, 
in hazy weather, and entered the Mediterranean. It was 
said to consist of twenty-four sail of4he line, six frigates, 
and three sloops. The object of the French was to- 
liberate the Spanish fleet, form a junction with them, 
act against Minorca and Sicily, and overpower our naval 
force in the Mediterranean, by falling in with detached 
squadrons, and thus destroying it in detail. When they 
arrived off Carthagena, they requested the Spanish ships 
to make sail and join ; but the Spaniards replied, they 
had not men to man them. To this it was answered, 
that the French had men enough on board for that 
purpose. But the Spaniards seem to have been appre- 
hensive of delivering up their ships thus entirely into the 
power of such allies, and refused to come out. The fleet 
from Cadiz, however, consisting of from seventeen to 
twenty sail of the line, got out, under Masaredo. They 
met with a violent storm off the coast of Oran, which 
dismasted many of their shins, and so effectuallv dis- 
abled them, as to prevent the junction, and frustrate a 
well-planned expedition. 
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Before this occurred, and while the jtmction was a,» 

fnf st!t fomidaWe, Nelson was 

m a state of the greatest anxiety. » What a state am I 

m ! said he to Earl St. Vincent. - If I a-,. I ,-isk and 

more than risk, Sicily; for we know, from experience, 

selves, and as I stay my heart is breaking.'’ His first 
b^iness was to summon Troubridge to join him, with ali 

if Lt tr °°““and, and a frigate, 

he Mediterranean, and expecting them at Palermo 
w ere he had only his own ship-with that single ship 
he prepared to make all the resistance possible 

Foote of the Seahorse, to command the .smaller vessels 
EnrMt V' 

the hands of shoiild never fall into 

safdt^^ » T destroved,’^ 

said he, » I have little donbt hnt they will have'their 

a., the, .„ay Tel'S^ 

the iSntton o/^'\f from Palermo (May 20th), with 
off Maret mo force, and keeping 

the Sr ® n roinforcements there, if 

if thlrsho Jd'b ^0’ f^s^sten to Minorca, 

.W^e w 1 !l, r (Captain Foote, in th; 

vessel ;nr\ SToapolttan frigates, and some small 

force c^nsistiL of 

natiLTTd 7fP 7 <iffferont 

called the f*ti • +• ^ rabble wbicb Cardinal Bnffb 

7v7 \ ? 7*!"^ advancing without 

and , reTdr Totakf 

mivht 7 advantage of any accident which 

- -cur, approached Naples. * Fort St. Elmo.' which 
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eommaiJ.ds the town, was wholly- .garrisoned ; by tba^ 
French troops; the castles of IJoto nnd Nnovo-,.: which" 
conimanded the anchorage, ' were chiefly defended by . 
Neapolitan revolutionists, the* powerful .men ...among them.^^ 
having taken shelter there* If ' these castles we,re taken, ^ 
the reduction of Fort St. Elmo- would ,be, greatly 
expedited. Euffo proposed to the garrison to capitulate, 
on condition that their persons and property should be 
'guaranteed, and that the^^ should, af their own cptiop, 
either be sent to Toulo-n, or re-main at Naples, wdthout-- 
being molested either in their persons or families. This- 
capitulation was accepted. About six-and-thirty hours 
afterwards, Nelson arrived in the bay with a. force which 
had joined him during his cruise, consisting of seventeen 
sail of the line, with seventeen hundred troops on board, 
and the Prince Royal of Naples in the Admiral’s ship. 

A flag of truce was flying on the castles, and on board 
the Seahorse. Nejson made a, signal to annul the treaty; 
declaring that he would grant rebels no other terms than 
those of unconditional submission. The Cardinal objected 
to this; nor could all the arguments of Nelson, Sir 
Hamilton, and Lady Hamilton, who took an active par^. 
in the conference, convince him that a, treaty of such a 
nature, solemnly concluded,*" could honourably he set 
aside. He retired at last, silenced by Nelson’s authority, 
but not convinced. Captain Foote was sent out of the 
bay ; and the garrisons, taken out of the castles uilder 
pretence of canying the treaty into effect, were delivered 
over as rebels to' the vengeance of the Sicilian Court. ; ^ ‘ 
The castles of St, Elmo, Qaieta, and Capua, re- 
mained to be subdued. On the land side there was no 
danger that the French, in these garrisons should b6 
relieved, for Suvarof (or Suwarrow) was now beginning 
fp drive the enenay before him; but Nelson thought bif^ 
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presence necessary in the Bay of Naples : and when Lord 
Keith^ having received intelligence that the French a.nd 
Spanish fleets had formed a jiinctioHj and sailed foi 
Gaxthagena, ordered him to '"repair to Minorcaj with the 
whole or the greater part of his force, he sent Admiral.:.' 
Duckworth with a small part only. 

Nelson was right in his judgment: nO' attempt was. 
made upon, Minorca: and the expulsion of the French 
from Naples may rather be said to have been effeciech 
than, accelerated, by the English and Portuguese of tLe 
allied fleet, acting upon shore, unde> Troubridge. 

The whole kingdom of Naples was thus delivered by 
Nelson from the French. The Admiralty, however, 
thought it expedient to censure him for disobeying Lord 
Keith^s orders, and thus hazarding Minorca, without, as 
it appeared to them, any sufixcient reason. This repri- 
mand was issued before the event was known; though, 
indeed, the event would not affect tlifi principle upon 
which it proceeded. 

In expelling the French from Naples, Nelson had, 
with characteristic zeal and ability, discharged his duty; 
but he deceived himself when he imagined that he had 
seated Ferdinand firmly on his throne, and that he had 
restored happiness to millions. These objects might 
have been accomplished if it had been possible to inspire 
viri'ue and wisdom into a vicious and infatuated Court. 

The Sicilian Court, however, were at this time duly 
sensible of the services which had been rendered them 
by the British fleet, and their gratitude to Nelson was- 
shown with proper and princely munificence. They 
gave him the dukedom and domain of Bronte, worth 
about £3,000 a year. It was some days before he could 
be persuaded to accept it: the argument which finally 
prevailed is said to have been suggested by the Queen,. 
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and urged^ at her request^ hj' Lady.. Hamilton apon Jier 
. knees. He considered Ms own hononr too' iniicli/’ 
she saidj if lie persisted iii;i'ef'using 'wliat the King and. 
^Queeii absolutely ^necessary for the. pres erva^- 

tion of theirs. The King himself, alsO', is said iO' ha.ve 
addressed Mm in the folio-wing words : — liord Kelson.,,, 
do yon wish that your name alone should pass with glory 
to posterity; and tha.t I, Ferdinand .xle Bonrhon, should 
* appear nngratefnl ? He ga,ve him jflso., when the duke- 
dom was accepted, a dianiond-Mlted sw^ord, which his. 
Lather, Charles III of Spain, had given him on Ids 
accession to- the throne ^of. the Two Sicilies. . Nelson said, 

'■ The present was magnificent, and worthy of a King ’’ 
(in a letter to Lady Nelson), and I am determined on 
one thing, that the inhabitants shall he the happiest in 
all his Sicilian Majesty^s dominions; biiV’ vsaid he, 
vspeaking of these and the other remnnerations whieb 
were made him for his services, these presents, rich as 
they are, do not elevate me; my pride is, that, at 
Constantinople, from the Grand vSignior to the lowest 
Turk, the nan3e of Nelson is familiar in their mouths;: 
and in this country I am everything which a grateful 
monarch and people can call me.’^ 

Nelson, however, had a pardonable pride in the 
outward and visible signs of honour, which he had so fair- 
ly won. He was fond of his Sicilian title; the significa- 
tion, perhaps, pleased him; — ^Duke of Thunder was what 
in Dahomey would be called a strong name: it was tO’ a 
sail or ts taste; and certainly, to no man could it ever be 
more applicable. But a simple offering, which he receiv., 
ed not long afterwards, from, the island of Zante, affected 
him. with a deeper and finer feeling. The Greeks of 
that little community sent him. a golden-headed sword 
and a truncheon, set round with all the diamonds that 
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the islaiid could furiiisE, in a single row. They tianied 
Eim' for having, by his victory, preserved that part of 
Greece from the horrors of anarchy ; and prayed' that his 
f exploits might accelerate th6 day, in which, amidst the 
glory and peace of thrones, the miseries of the human 
race would cease. This imexpected tribute touched 
Nelson to the heart. “ No officer,” he said, “ had ever 
received from any country a higher acknowledgment of 
his services/’ ^ 


The French still occupied the Roman States. The 
people, groaaiing beneath the French exactions, were 
ready to join any regular force th%t should come to their 
assistance; bnt they dreaded Cardinal Euffo’s rahhle. 
Nelson perceived that no object was now so essential for 
the tranquillity of Naples as the recoverj^ of Rome ; which 
in the iiresent state of things, when Suwarrow Was 
driving the French before him, would complete the 
deliverance of Italy. He applied tlierefpre to Sir James 
Erskme who commanded at Minorca, to assist in this 
■great object with twelve hundred men. The field of 
glory, said he, “ is a. large one, and was never more 
open to any one than at this moment to yon. Rome 
would throw open her gates and receive you as a 
•deliverer ; and the Pope would owe his restoration to the 
Papal chair to an heretic.” Rut Sir James Erskine 
Iwked only at the difficulties of the undertaking and 
therefore he did not feel justified in sending away such 

"What this General thought it imprudent to attempt, 
Nelson and Troubridge effected without his assistance, 
by a small detachment from the fleet. 

of completed his work upon the continent 

® directed towards 

Malta; where Oapfam Ball, with most inadequate means. 
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was besieging the , Prencli , .•.ganrison. Men, money ^ 
food — all tilings were wanting. The garrison consisted 
of five thousand troops — the besieging ^orce of five 
Ixniidred English and Portuguese marines, and about 
fifteen hundred armed peasants. Long aaid repeatedly 
did Nelson solicit troops tO' effect the reduction of this 
important place, Bint the same causes of demurral 
, existed, which prevented British troops from assisting in 
the expulsion of the French from. Rome. Sir James 
Erskiiie was expecting General Fox, he could not act 
without orders; and not having, like Nelson, that lively 
spring of hope within him, which partakes enough of 
the nature of faith to work miracles in war, he thought 
it ‘‘ evident that unless a respectable land force, in 
numbers sufficient to undertake the siege of such a garri- 
son, in one of the strongest places of Europe, and supplied 
with proportionate artillery and stores, were sent against 
it, no reasonable hope could . be entertained of its 
surrender.’’ Nelson groaned over the spirit of over- 
reasoning caution, and unreasoning obedience. My 
hea.rt,” said he, is almost broken. If the enemj^ gets 
supplies in, we may bid adieu to' Malta : all the force we 
can collect would then be of little use against the 
strongest place in Europe. To say that an officer is 
never, for any object, to alter his orders, is what I cannot 
comprehend. The circumstances of this war so often 
\aij, that an officer has almost every moment to consider, 
What would my superiors direct, did they know what is 
passing under my nose? ” But, sir,” said he, writing 
to the Duke of 01.arence (November 9th) , T find few 
think as I do. To obey orders is all perfection. To 
serve my King, and to destroy the French, I consider as 
the great order of all, from, which little ones spring: 
and if one of these little ones militate against it (for who 
P. 7 
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can tell exactly at a distaaca?) I go back, to obey tke 
^•I'eat order and object, to down, down witlr the damned 
. Erench ■ villains !• Excuse my wariath ; but my blood 
boils at the name of ErenchmanI ” 

At length, General Eox arrived at Minorca (Novem- 
ber), and at length permitted Colonel Graham, to go to 
Malta, but with means miserably lim,ite<l. “ What can 
this mean? ” said Nelson when he learned that Colonel 
Graham, was ordered not to inciu" any expense for stores, 
or any articles except provisions ! - te the cause, cannot 
stand still for want of a little money. If nobody will 
pay it, I will sell Bronte, and the Emperor ()f Eussia’s 
box/^ And he actually pledged Bronte for £6,600* if 
there should be any difficulty about paying* the bills. 
The long-delayed expedition was thus at last sent forth: 
but Troiibridge little imagined in what scenes of misery 
he was to bear his part. He looked to Sicily for supplies : 
it was the interest, as well as the dut.f, of the Sicilian 
Government to use every exertion for furnishing them; 
and Nelson and the British x4.mbassador were on the spot 
to press upon them the necessity of exertion. But, 
though Nelson saw with what a knavish crew the Sicilian 
Court was surrounded, he was blind to the vices of the 
Court itself; and resigning himself wholly to Lady 
Hamilton’s influence, never even sxispected the crooked 
policy which it was remorselessly pursuing. The 
Maltese and the British in Malta severely felt it. 
Troubridge repeatedly wrote to him, My lord, we are 
dying off fast for want.’’ 

Nelson was not, and could not he, insensible to the 
distress which his friend so earnestly represented. He 
begged, almost on bis knees, he said, small snnplies of 
money and com, to keep the Maltese from starving. 
And when the Court granted a small supply, protesting 
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their poverty, lie believed tbeir .pro-testa-tio-ns, and was 
.•satisfied with their pioiessioiis, instead of ' insisting that 
the restrictions upon tlie exiiortation o£ corn should be 
witlKlrawn. The anxiety, however, which he endured, 
afiected him so deeply that he said it had hroken his 
.spirit for ever. Happily all tha.t Trouhridge, with so 
Eiiich reason, foreboded, did not come to For 

Oaptain Ball, finding it hopeless longer to look for 
.succour, or common humanity, from The deceitful and 
infatuated Cmxrt of Sicily, sent his First Lieutenant to 
the port of Gtirgenti,‘*with orders to' seize and hi^*ng* with 
him to Malta the ships -.which were there lying laden 
witli corn. These orders were executed to the great 
delight and advantage of the shipowners and proprie- 
tors; tlie necessity of raising the siege was removed, 
and Captain Ball waited, in calmness, for the conse- 
-quences to himself. 

Nelson himsel:^, at the beginning of Fehniary, sailed 
for that island. On, the way he fell in with a French 
squadmn, bound for its relief. One of the frigates 
and the line-of-hattle ship were taken. This ship was 
one of those which had escaped from Ahoukir. Two 
frigates, and flie Gtrillaume Tell were all that now re- 
mained of the fleet which Buonaparte had conducted 
to Egypt. The Gidllaum-e TeU was at this time closely 
watched in the harbour of La Valette; and shortly after- 
wards, attempting to mnke her escape from thence, was 
taken after an action, in which greater skill was never 
displayed by British ships, nor greater gallantry by an 
enemy. Nelson, rejoicmg at what he called this glori- 
ous finish to the whole French Mediterranean fleet, re- 
joiced also* that he was not present to have taken a 
sprig of these brave men’s laurels. They are/’ said 
he (to liord Feitb), and I glory in them, my darling 
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children, served in my school; and all of us caught our 
and fire from the great and good Earl 
of St Vxnc^ent What a^pleasure, u-hat hapifiness. to 
ha\e the ]\ile fleet all taken, under rav orders and rcm- 

Letter were found on board the Gumaanie Tell 
showing that the French were now become hopeless of 
preserving the conquest which they had so foullv ac- 
-ti'oubricfge and his brother officers were anxious 
that ^elson should have the honour of signing the 

capitulation They told him, thaf they ahsolutelv, as 

ai as tliey dared, insisted on his staying to do this; but 
their earnest and affectionate entreaties were vain. Sir 
VVilliam Hamilton had just been superseded : Nelson had 
no feehng of cordiality towards Lord Keith; and think- 
ing that, after Earl St. Vincent, no man had so good 
a claim to the command in the Mediterranean as himself, 

theXs^ T ^ England; telling 

the First Lord of Vhe Admiralty, that his spirit oonld 

not ^bm,t patiently, and that he was a hroken-hearted 


he net he spared to convey him to England ; 

Hamburg, in 

^Pany with his inseparable friends. Sir Vniliam and 
to Yienn? r,--, 

that thr'l? ® Whom, upon a report 

- e French were approaching, the people rose 

tHe ?tr Nelson 

to lead them against the enemy. Pnhiie honours, and 

swairr^f testimonials of pnhiie admiration, 

awaited Nelson wherever he went. The Prince of Ester- 

tZJ r'f H-nngarian magni- 

flcenc^a hundred grenadiers, each six feet in height 

constantly waiting at table. At Magdeburg, the masted 
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^of tlie hotel where he was eiitertained coiitiived to sho^^ 
him for inoney; admitting the curious to moimt a ladder, 
and peep at him through a sm^ll window. A wine mer- 
chant at Hamburg, who was above seventy years of a^ge, 
requested to speak with Lady Hamilton, and told her 
lie had some Rhenish wine, of the vintage of 1625, which, 
had been in his own possession more than half a century; 
he had preserved it for some extraordii?a.ry occasion,, and 
that which had now arrived was far beyond any that 
he could ever have expected. His request was, that her 
Ladyship would prevail iipon Lord Kelson to accept six 
dozen of this incomparable wanes : part of it would tben 
have the honour to floW' into the heart’s blood of that 
hn mortal hero ; and this thought would make him happy 
during the remainder of his life. Kelson, when this 
singular request w\as reported to him., went into the 
room, and taking the worthy old gentleman kindly hy 
the hand, oonsenteSi to receive six bottles, provided the 
donor would dine with him next day. Tw^'elve were sent; 
and Kelson, saying that he hoped 3 ^et to' win half a 
dozen more great victories, promised to* lay by six bottles 
of his Hamburg friend’s wine, for tbe purpose of drink- 
ing one after each. A German pastor, between seventy 
and eighty years of age, travelled forty miles, with the 
Bible of his parish church, to request that Kelson would 
write his name on the first leaf of it. He called him the 
saviour of the Christian world. 
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was welcomed in England witii every mar.k of 
popular liononr. At Yamtcntli, wliere lie landed, every 
ship ill the harbour hoisted her colours. The Mayor and. 
Corporation waited upon him with the freedom of the' 
town, and accompanied him in jirocession to church, 
witli all the naval officers on shore, and the principal' 
inhabitants. Bonfires and illuminations concluded the 
day; and, on the morrow, the volunteer cavalry drew up- 
and saluted him as he departed, and followed the carriage* 
to the borders of the county. At Ipswich, the people 
came out to meet him, drew him a mile into the town,, 
and three miles out. When he was in tlie Agamemnon^ 
he wished to- represent this place in Parliament, and 
some of his friends had consulted the leading men of the 
Corporation ; the result was not successful; and ISTelson 
observing, that he would endeavour to find out a prefer- 
able path into Parliament, said there might come a 
time when the people of Ipswich would think it an 
honour to have had him for their repre.sentntive. In 
London, he was feasted by the City, drawn by the popu- 
lace from L'udgate-hill to G-uildball, and received the 
thanks of the Common Council for his great victory, 
and a golden-hilted sword studded with diamonds. Neb 

dQ?nai??tio happi- 

ness ; he had fo-rfeited that for ever. Before he had been* 
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three Dionilis in England lie separated from. Lady 

Jfelson. ■ ’ . . ^ : 

The Addington Adniinistration was just at this tiir!.,e, 
toi'iiied; and I^elson^ ^ einploynient, and 

been made Vice- Admiral of the Bine, was sent to the 
Baltic, as second in command, under Sir Hyde Parker^ 
by Earl St. Vincent, the new First Lord of the Admiral- 
tv. Tlie three Northern Courts had formed a confeder- 
acy for making England resign liev naval rights. Of 
these courts, Rnssia was guided hy the passions of its 
Emperor, Pa;iil, a man not without fits of generosity, 

' and some natiiral gotMlnes^^ subject to the wildest 

humours of caprice, and cra.zed hy the possession of 
• greater Yiower than can ever be safely, or perhaps inno- 

I cently, possessed by weak humanity. Denmark was 

French at heart; ready to co-operate in all the views 
of France, to recognise all her usurpations, and ohe;\' 
all her iiijunctiijns. Sweden, xinder a king whose prin- 
ciples were right, and whose feelings were generous, 
but who had a taint of hereditary insanity, acted in 
aequiesceiico with the dictates of twO' powers whom it 
feared to offend. 

‘ The Danish navy at this time consisted of twenty- 

three ships of the line, with about thirty-one frigates 
and smaller vessels, exclusive, of guard ships. The 
Swedes had eighteen ships of the line, fourteen frigates 
I and sloops, seventy-four galleys and smaller vessels, 

besides gunboats ; and this force was in a far better state 
of ef|iiipment than the Danish. The Russians bad 
eigbty-twm sail of the line and forty frigates ; but the 
; Russian fleet was ill manned, ill oflicered, and ill equip- 

ped. Ruch a combination under the influence of France 
would soon have become formidable : and never did tbe 
( Britisb Cabinet display more decision than in instantly 

. . . . . . , , . . . 
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preparing to cnisk it. They erred, however, fn permit- 
ting any petty eciKsideration to prevent them from 
.appointing Nelson to the command. 

The season happened to *be unusually favourable ; so 
mild a winter had not been known in the Baltic for 
many years. When Nelson joined the fleet at Yarmouth^ 
he found the Admiral '' a little nervous about dark 
nights and fields of ice.’’ '' But we must brace up,” 
.said he; these are'" not times for nervous systems. I 
hope we shall again give our northern enemies that hail- 
storm of bullets, which gives our ''dear country the 
dominion of the sea,” Before th^? fleet left Yarmouth, 
it was sufficiently known that its destination was against 
Denmark. Some Danes, who belonged to the 
frigate, went to Captain Biou, and telling him what they 
had heard, begged that he would get them exchanged 
into a ship bound on some other destination . They 
had no wish,” they said, to quit the British service; 
but they entreated that they might not be forced to fight 
■against their own coimtry.’/ 

The fleet sailed on the 12th of March. Mr. Vansit- 
tart sailed in it; the British Cabinet still hoping to 
obtain its end by negotiation. It was well for England, 
that Sir Hyde Parker placed a fuller confidence in Nel- 
son than the Government seems to have done at this 
most important crisis. Nelson’s own mind bad been 
made up with its accustomed decision. All T have 
gathered of our first plans/* said he, T disapprove 
mo.st exceedingly. Honour may arise from them ; good 
cannot. I hear we are likely to anchor outside of 
'Oronenburg Castle, instead of Copenhagen, which would 
give weight to our negotiation. A Danish minister 
would think twice before he would put his name to war 
■with England, when the next moment h© would probably 
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see Iris Blaster’s fleet in flames, and liis capital m ruins. 
Tire Dane sliO'iild see our flag waving every .moment ke 
• lifted up Ms liead.” 

Mr. Vansittart left the fleet at the Scnw, and preced- 
ed it ill a frigate, with a flag of truce. Precious time 
was lost by this delay, which was to be purchased by 
the dearest blood of Britain and Denmark; according 
to the Danes themselves, the intelligence that a British 
fleet was seen off the Sound procluced a, much more 
general alarm in Copenhagen than its actual arrival in 
the Eoads ; for their means of defence w^ere at that time 
in such a state, that -they co-uld hardly hope to resist, 
still less to repel, an enemy. On the 21st ISTelson had 
a long conference with Sir Hyde ; and the next day ad- 
dressed a letter to him, worthy of himself and of the 
occasion. Mr. Vansittart’s report had then been re- 
ceived. It represented the Danish Government as in 
the highest degree hostile ; and their state of preparation 
as exceeding what our Cabinet had sup])osed possible ; 


I 
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for Denmark had profited, with all activity, of the 
leisure which had so impoliticly been given her, The 
more I have reflected,” said ISTelson to his commander, 
the more I am confirmed in opinion, that not a 
moment should be lost in attacking the enemy. They 
will every day and every hour be stronger: -we shall 
never be so good a match for themi as at this moment. 


The only consideration in my mind is, how to get at 
them wn’th the least risk to- our ships. Here you are, 
with almost the safety, certainly with the honour, of 
England, more entrusted to you than ever yet fell to- 
the lot of any British officer. On your decision depends 
whether our country shall be degraded in the eyes of 
Europe, or whether she shall rear her head higher than 
ever. Again do I repeat, never did our countnr depend 
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so mucli on the success of any fleet as on this. Ho^ best 
to honour our country,' and abate the pride of heV 
enemies, must be thp-subjecj of your deepest considera- 

Supposing him to force the passage of the Sound 
I^elson thought some damage might be done amonc. the 
mas s and yards ; though, perhaps, not one of them but 

OITZZ C openhagen. For this he proposed tu^o modes 

m Zn c?'"' Caking t^e risk of damage; 

‘ i hen coming down the King’s Channel attack the 
Danish line of floating batteries imd ships, a,s m ehf b 

Or^fo S' «” o' lomtardiEit CS>p™l,„«en. 

■L'rato might be made, and the iunction ef +T,^ tj • ' 

pr.,™w, s„pp„*, Vrat rr 

bnA,„ ,t CoJtT™ R'-'-ri: spd that a* 

rra.ii, ■. ^ “■«®»iP*ed ,riti Hie 

J^ieastire, ^ ]ip <e • i, t 

tJlOllcylii Tjn1r7 . t ft . S^lo, be 

are the safest/’ ^ op^^noTi the boldest measures 

think^of lh^"Cs, as men who had nothing hnt safety to 

Intferi,; rfSX”,? tie J”""’'’*”' "<■ 

^bich onr neee+Tr ^ C^’^mendons prenarations 

■■tZTJi T'. r'” *’■'> ft" tl' 

tter «.iW f„ tCmr* ”? " ’“r'' ” ft" ft" ^®ft’ 

R!r Hvde twf Che habitual reserve of 

H^di . that Ins own Captain, tbe Captain of the fleet 
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did not kao-w which coarse : he had^ resolved to. take till, 

the iieet were ■gT.ttiiig under weig^^ ' . 

The next day wa,s more idly expended in despatch- 
ing a flag oi truce to^ the Grovernor of Groneiiburg Castle,.^ 
to'^ask whether he had received orders to fire at the 
British fleet: as the Admiral must consider the first gun. 
to he a, declaration of war on the part of Denmark. A 
soldier-like and becoming answer was returned to this- 
fortoalitv. The Governor said that the British Minister 
had not been gent away from Oopenhagen, but had ob- 
tained a passport at his owm demand. He himself, as a 
soldier, could not meddle with politics; but he was not 
at liberty to< suffer a fleet, of w^hich the iiitention was. 
not yet known, to approach the guns of the castle which- 
lie had the honour to- command : and he requested, if the- 
British Admiral should think proper to make any ])ro- 
posals to the King of Denmark, that he might be apprised 
of it before* the fleet approached nearer. During this- 
intercourse, a Dane, who came on board the Commander’s- 
ship, having occasion to express his business in writing,, 
found the pen blunt; and, bolding it up, sarcastically 
said, If your guns are not better pointed than your- 
pens, you will make little impression on Copenhagen! ” 

The two following days Avere calm. Orders had been- 
given to yiass through the Sound as soon as the wind- 
would permit; and, on the afternoon of the 29th, the 
ships were cleared for action, with an alacrity character- 
istic of British seamen. At daybreak, on the 30th, it 
h1ew from K.W. The signal was made, and the fleet 
moved on in order of hattle; IVelson’s division in the- van, 
Sir Hyde’s in the centre, and Admiral GraA-es’s in the- 
rear. 

Great actions, whether militaiw or na.A'al, have 
generally given, celebrity to the scenes from whence* 
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bays, known only it fZ" 

associated with niigJity deeds -lud^fii™^ trader, become 
•coiispicuous in ihe bistory of the 

ever, the scene was every wJ 

Tbe political importance of the'sound is such ?hat‘^"'‘'“J 

yet is the channel full of °.““P5®ss the imagination; 

tad so long ^ osmsa 

its narrov-est part ihm,+ ii •, “ Jialtic, is, m 
tbe city of Elsii^ JSUed' "tl 
most flonrishino. of the Ti ' Copenhagen the 

EW«o,. aod L Xo T tbe*”:”" T™"”* 

montorv, unon ths r,s. T • Pemnsnkr pro- 

dish coast, stands CroneS^i^Stlf 
—at once a palace ind -e +'’ Ca.tle, a magnificent pile 
its spires and ^h 

On the left of the sti^tt it. batteries, 

siabiirg: at the foot aid" on ^th*^ S^’edish city of Hel- 
Hanish shores consist liartk- f 

frequently they aS more 

slopes, and areliotrS^^^^^^ 

and villas, and summer palaces h I‘ villages, 

and the nobility, and deLtinc" thi 
capital. The isles of Hiien vicinity of a great 

m the -widening channel- and dimalc, appear 

miles from Elsineur stanV distance of twenty 

the best city of the Foitb ' in fnll yiew; 

The <Je j Its stately spires, far o-ff 

part,, of ttaTea'&l^ ‘7”"'“ foa^ 

tta hoirtf of a, » froqneot o oaaneaHon. I„ 

the season not fewer than a. hundred vessels 
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liii.ss every four-aad-twenty Pours, for many weeks in 
• succession : but never bad so busy or so splendid a scene 
been exlnbited tbere as on this day, when tbe British 
beci iu-e]>ared to force that passage, where, till now, all 
slnps had vailed thek' topsails to the flag of Denmark. 

l ie Danes, having improved every moment which 
dl-tnned negotiation and baffling weather gave them, 
had lined their shores with batteries; and ‘as soon as the 

r. ;’‘"b opened 

n I out a hundred pieces of cannon and mortars: 

t e 1 mn their 

^tanct , and exciting reality of war, without its effects - 
or tins ostentatious display was but a bloodless prelude’ 

+1 X , enemy s snot fell near enough to snlash 

aiancc of the Swedes, they meant to have kept the 

was'firS^froJ' W Perceived that not a shot 

to" be seen on the^ batteries were 

e seen on the Swedish shore, thev inclined tn +ho+ 

X'i r/f* »' »' £ « 

them till the fleet ^®P^' ""P 

OUT sailors and 

saiims, and afford them matter for jest as the shot 

aim ™ I fe''''''’ i*a destined 

leadin. shtT --- '’f onr 

ships, fill they perceived its iniifilifv- -fTn’o 
eyr. occasioned the only Woodsh^rSI^ ' da^ .^T: 

of rgun™ ^oraded by the bursting 

followed'*^^ ^a.d passed, the gun vessels 

w :f£r7:rs:7inr“’'7 

as mat of the enemy; and, about 
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midday, the whole fleet anchored between the island oi 
Huen and Copenhagen. Sir Hyde, with Iselson, Admiral 
Ora^ves, some of the senior Captaans, and the command- 
Aiiig otiicers of the artillery, and the troops,. iheii: proceed-;, 
ed in a lugger, to reconnoitre the enemy’s means of 
defence; a formidable line of ships, galleys, fireships, 
and gun-boats, iianhed and supported by extensive 
batteries, and occupying, from one extreme point to 
the other, an extent of nearly four miles. 

A council of war was held in the afternoon. It was 
.apparent that the Danes could not be attacked without 
great ditliculty and risk; and sonre of the members of 
the council spoke of the number of the Sw^edes and the 
Russians wdioni they should afterwards have to engage, 
as a consideration which ought to be borne in mind. 
J^elson, who kept pacing the cabin, inpuitient as lie ever 
was of anything which savoured of irresolution, repeat- 
edly said, The more numerous the bette^*, I w^ish they 
were twdee as many; the easier the victory, depend on 
it.” The plan upon which he had determined, was, 
to attack the head of their line, and confuse their move- 
ments. Close with a Frenchman,” he used to say, 

'' but outmanoeuvre a Russian.” He offered his 
services for the attack, requiring ten sail of the line, 
and the whole of the smaller craft. Sir Hyde gave Mm 
two more line of battle ships than he asked, and left 
e^^eiw^thing to his judgment. 

The enemy’s force was not the only, nor the great- 
est, obstacle with which the British fleet had to contend; 
there was another to be overcome befoi'e they could 
•come in contact with it. The channel was little known, 
and extremely intricate; all the huoys had been, removed : 
and the Danes considered this difficulty as almost in- 
superable, thinking the channel impracticable for 
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large a Heet. Helscwi Muaself saw tlie sounding's ma.de, 
niid the buoys laid down, boating it upon this exlia,ust- 
iug service, day and nigbt,^ till it was effected. 

At the first coimcil of war, opinions inclined to an 
attack from, the eastward ; but the next day, the wind 
bei,ijg southerly, after a second examination of the 
.1 Ha,nish position, it was determined to attack from the 

I ^ soutli, approa,ching in the manner which ISTelson had 
suggested. Un the morning of the 1st of April the 
whole fleet I’emoved to an anchorage within two leagues 
ol tile town, a shoal lying exactly before the town, at 
I lliree (tua.rter.s «f a, mile distance, and extending 

along its whole sea front. The King’s Channel, where 
theie is deep water, is between this shoal and the town; 
and here the Danes had arranged their line of defence, 
as near Die shore as possible. The fleet ha,ving an- 
■cluired, iSelson made hi.s last examination of the 
ground ; and, a, bout one o’clock, returning to his own 
sliip, tlireu out the signal to weigh. It was received 
. with a shout throughout the whole division. They 

weighed with a, liglit and favourable wind. The whole 
, division coasted along the outer edge of the shoal, 

1 doubled its farther extremity, and anchored just as the 

■darkness closed — tlie headmost of the enemy’s line not 
being more tluan two miles distant. The signal to pre- 
pare for action had been made eariv in the evening- 
and as bis own anchor dropped, Welson called out, I 
j will fight fhem the moment I baive a fair wind.” 

The ^ Danes, meantime, had not been idle. Ho 
< sooner did the guns of Oonenbiirg make it known to 
the whole city that all negotiation was at an end, tha.t 
j the BnHsh fleet was passing the Sound, and that the 
rispule between the two cTovsms must now be decided 
; by arms, than a spirit displayed itself most hononra,hle ' 

I 

I 

^ 
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tO' tlie Uanisli character. All ranks offiered tb.eniselve& 
to tlie service of their oountrj^ ; the XJniversity f iu*mshed 
a corps of twelve hundred youth, the iJow’er of 
Denmark — it was . one of fhose emergencies in which 
little drilling or discipline is necessary to render courage 
available ; they had nothing tot learn but how to manage 
the guns, and day and night were employed in practis- 
ing them. When the movements of Nelson’s squadron 
were jierceived, it was known when and where the attack 
was to be expected, and the line of defence was manned 
indiscriminately by soldier’s, sailors, dnd citisseins. 

This was an awful night for Copenhagen — far more 
so than for the British fleet, where the men were accus- 
tomed to battle and victory, and had none of those 
objects before their eyes which rendered death terrible. 
Nelson sat down to table with a large party of his 
officei’s ; he was, as he was ever wont to be when on the 
eve of action, in high spirits, and drank to a. leading 
wind, and to the success of the morrow. The incessant 
fatigue of body, as well as mind, which Nelson had 
undergone during the last three days, had so exhausted 
him, that he was earnestly urged to go to liiig cot; and 
his old servant, Allen, using that kind of authority 
which long and affectionate services entitled and enabled 
him to assume on such occasions, insisted upon his 
complying. The cot was placed on the floor, and he 
contimxed to dictate from it. About one, the orders 
were completed: and half a dojjen clerks, in the foremost 
cabin, proceeded to transcribe them : Nelson frequently 
calling out to them, from his cot to hasten their work, 
for the wind was becoming fair. Instead of atfompting 
to get a few hours’ sleep, be was constantly receiving 
reports on this important point. At daybreak it was 
anfrounced as becoming perfectly fair. The clerks 
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fiirislied tlieir work about six, Iselson, wliO' was already 
11]), breakfasted, and made signal for all captains. 

Between eight and nii^e, the pilots and masters were 
, ' : ordered ,,, on. board the Admiral’s ships. : The signal . fox /. * 
action had been made, the wind was fair, not a moment 
to he lost. Nelson, urged them to he steadj;^, to be 
resolute, a.nd to decide ; but thejr wn.xited the only ground 
^ for steadiness and decision in suclw cases. This was one 
of the most painful moments of his life; and he always^ 
spoke of it wi% bitterness, '‘I experienced in the 
Soiiiicl/’ said be, the miser 5 ^ of hawing the honour of 
our country intrusted^to a set of pilots who have no other 
thought than to keep the ships clear of danger, and their 
own silly heads clear of shot. Everybody knows what 
I must have suffered : and if any merit attaches itself 
to me it was for combating the dangers of the shallows 
in defiance of them.” 

At length ♦Hr. Brierley, the mastei* of the Bellona,. 
declared that he was prepared to lead the fleet : his judg- 
ment was acceded to by the rest: they returned to their 
ships; and at half-past nine the signal was made to 
,:b ■ weigh in , succession. 

At fixe minutes after ten the action began. The 
: firsl half of our fleet was engaged in about half an hour; 

and by half-past eleven the battle became general. The 
! plan of the attack had been complete; but seldom has 

1 any plan been more disconcerted by untoward accidents. 

Of^ iwelve ships of the line, one wa.s entirely useless, 
and two others in a situation where they could not rende.r 
i half the serTice which w^as required of them. Of the 

j sfpmdron of gim-hrigs, only one could get into action: 

the rest ivere prevented hy baffling cu.rrents from 
weaihering the eastern end of the shoal; and only two 
I of the bomb-vessels could reach their station 
I F. 8 . ’ 

— 
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ISielsoii’s iigitatio'H liad been extreme wlaea be saw 
bimseif, before tbe actio'U- begm^ deprived of a fourtb* 
part of bis ships of tbe Imer- but no sooner was be in 
battle^ where bis squadron was received uitJi tbe bre 
of more than a tbonsand guns, tbaa^ as if tbat artillery, 
like uiiisicj bad driven away ^ all care and painful 
though tSj bis countenance brightened; antl^ as a by- 
stander* describes biu>, bis conversation became Joyous^ 
aniiiuiiiecl, elevated, and delightful. • The Coiuniaucler- 
i3i-Cbief ineantime, near enoiigb to tbe scene of action' 
to know the unfavourable i accidents which bad so 
materially weakened ?felson;.and ycit too^ distant to^ know , 
the real state of tbe contending parties, siifferecl the 
most dreadful anxiety. To-' .get to bis assistance -was 
impossible; both wind and". cuiTeiit \^*ere a, gainst him. 
Fear foa‘ tbe event, in such circu,ro.stanees, would 
naturally preponderate in tbe bravest mind; and, at 
one o’clock, perceiving that, after three' hours’ endur- 
ance, tbe enemy’s fire was unslackened, he began to 
despair of success. I will make the signal of recalL” 
said be to his captain, .for TTelson’s sake. If be is 
in a condition to continue tbe action successfully, be will 
disregard it; if be is not, it will be an excuse for bi? 
retreat, and no ])lame can be imputed to Mm.’’ 

Helson was at tbis time, in all tbe excitement of 
action, pacing the quart.er-deck. A shot tbroiigb tb© 
mainmast knocked tbe splinters about; and be observed 
to one of Ms officers with a smile, It is warm work; 
and tbis day may be tbe last tO' any of us at a- moment ” : 
and then, stopping short at tbe gangway, added with 
emotion, But mark you, I would not be elsewhere for 
thousandsd’ About tbis time the Signal Lieutenant 
called out, tbat tbe signal for discontinuing tbe action 
was thrown out by tbe Oommander-in-CJbief. He con- 
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iiuued to walk tke deck, aaid appeared to take ao aotice 
of it. Tile signal officer met kim at tke next turn, and 
asked if ke skould rep^t it. “ ifo,” ke replied; 
“ acknowledge it.” Presently ke called after kim to 
know if tke signal for close action was still koisted: 
and being answered in tke a,ffirma,tive, said, “ MiTir! you 
keep It so.” He now paced tke deck, moving tke stvjxm 
oi kis lost arm m a manner wkick aiways indicated great 
eiuokon. “ Do. you know,” said ke to Mr. Perguson, 
w ia.( is skovvn^ on board tke Oommander-in-Ckief ? 
r luiuer tkirty-nine !” Mr. Perguson asked what tkat 
meam., • \\ ky, to leave off action !” Tken shrugging 
ills skonlders, ke repeated tke words, “ We off 
action:^ J^ow, damn me if I do! Yo-n know, Poley,” 
tnrimig to tke Caotain, ” I have only one eye^I kave 


. .. ? -*■, * 
j fgiit to be blind sometimes 


o-Uc, . 1 ■ 11- 1 ■ • and then, putting tke 

wHl I eye, m that mood of mind wkick sports 

Seif ■ • exclaimed, “ Damn tke signal ! 

ba.ttle flying! That’s tke way I 
an.sv e ■ suck signals ! Hail mine to tke mast ! ” 

unabated 

-ai aatago. because most of tke vessels in their line of 
fifCo-Taf] ^vkiek bad anv 

ed; fboiTiloTf 

T,v’ 1 eeased from tke greater part of their 


k 
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the ships themselves as the boaits,, appimched. This 
arose from the nature of the action: the crews were con- 
tinually reinforced from the shore : and fresh men coming 
on board, did not inquire whether the iiag liaid been 
struck, or, perhaps, did not heed it; many or most of 
them neve]' liaving been engaged in war before — know- 
ing nothing, therefore, of its laws, and thinldng only 
of defending their cQimtry to' the last extremity. 

By half-past two the action had ceased except w^ith 
the ships ahead and the Crown Batteries. Jielson seeing 
the manner in which his boats were fired upon, when 
they went to take possession of' the j^rizes, became 
angry, and said, he must either send on shore to have 
this irregular proceeding stopped, or send a fi.re-slxip and 
burn them. Half the shot from the Trekroner, and 
from the batteries a.t Amak, at this time, struck the 
surrendered ships, four of which had got close together : 
and the fire of the English, in ]'etarn,-was equally or 
even more destructive to these poor devoted Banes. 
Kelson, wko w^as as humane as he was brave, was shock- 
ed at this massacre — for such he called it; and with a 
presence of inincl peculiar to himself, and never more 
signally displayed than now’, lie retired into the stern- 
gallery, and wu*ote th]is to the Crown Prince: Lord 
Kelson has directions to spare Denmark -wlien no longer 
resisting; but if the firing is continued on the part ox 
Bemiiark, Ix)rd Kelson will be obliged to set on fire all 
the floating-batteries he has taken, wdibout having the 
power of saving the brave Banes who have defended 
ihem.^^ The batteries, however, continued their fire. 
The Banish Prince asked in reply. What was the 
object of Kelson’s note? The British Admiral rejoined: 

Xord Kelson’s object in sending on, shore ilie flag of 
truce is humanity: he, therefore, consents that hostilities 
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sjiall cease till Lord iSTelson. can take his prisoners out 
of tile prizes, and he consents to land all the wounded 
Danes, and to burn or remove his prizes.” ISTelson, losing 
not one of the orittcal naoments which he had thus 
gained, made .signal for his leading ships to weigh in 
.succo'.s.sion : they liad the shoal to clear, they were 
much cripj.'led, and their course was immediately under 
. the guns of the Trekroner. , 

TIk- heat of action wa.s over, and that kind of feel- 
ing, which the .surrounding scene of havoc was so well 
litteil io iiroduce, pressed heavily upon Nelson’s exhanst- 
ed spiiits. The .sky bad .suddenly heeome overcast; 
white flags were waving from the mast-heads of so many 
.shattered ships; the .slaughter had ceased, but the grief 
wa.s to come ; for the account of the dead was not yet 
made up, and no man could tell for what friends he 
might have to mourn. The very silence which follows 
the cessation of .such a battle becomes a weight upon 
the heart at first, rather than a relief ; and though the 
work of mutual destruction was at an end, the 
Dnnvehrog was. at this time, drifting about in flames: 
presently she blew up; while our boats, which had put 
ctt in all directions to assist her, were endeavourino- to 
pick up her devoted crew, few of whom could be saved. 

Ihe fate of these men, after the gallantry which 
thin had displayed, particularly affected Nelson- for 

“^W^rnation 
that impre.ssion of retributive 
Pistice. which at the Nile had given a sterner temper to 
Tuind, and a sense of austere delight, iu heholdincr 

The Don f’TPoitited minister. 

mould they were of English 

mould as well as English blood; and now that the battle 

had ceased, he regarded them rather as brethren Tan 
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a.s enemies. There was another reileetioii aJ.^o wIiieL 
mingled with these meiainclioly thoughts, and predis- 
posed him. to receive them.'' He was not here mastei 
of his own movements, as at Eg;yi:)t ; he had won tlie da.v 
by disobeying his orders; and in so far as he had been 
siiccessfnl, had convicted the Goaiiinander-in.~Chief .of an 
error in judgment. Welld" said he, as he left ilie 
Eleplifvnl ^ ‘‘ I have< foiigdit contrary to orders, and 1 
shall perhaps be hanged. Hever mind, let them I 

This was indeed a mournful day. for Copenhagen ! 
It was fiood Friday; but the general agitation, and the 
mourning which was in eveiy house, made all distinction 
of days be forgotten. There were, at that hour, thou- 
sands in that city who felt, and more, perhaps, who 
needed, the consolations of Christianity: but few or none 
who could be calm enough tO' think of its observances. 
The English were actively enpiloyed in refitting their 
own ships, securing the prizes, and 'distributing the 
prisoners ; the Danes in carrying on shore and disposing 
of the wounded and the dead. It had been a murderous 
action. Our loss, in killed and wounded, was nine 
hundi'ed and fi.fty-three. The loss of the Danes, iiiclucl- 
ing prisoners, amounted to about six thousand. The 
negotiations meantime went on ; and it wu>s agreed that 
Welson should have an interview wu'fh the Pidnce the 
following dav- Hardv and Freemantle landed -with him. 
This was a thing as unexampled as the other cireiini- 
staiices of the battle. A strong guard was appointed 
to escort him to the palace, as much for the purpose of 
security as of honour. The populace, according to the 
British account, showed a mixture of admiration, 
curiosity, and displeasure, at beholding that man in the- 
midvst of them who had inflicted such wounds upon 
Denmark. But there were neSther acclamations nor 
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mumiiii'S. Tlie prelirainaxies of'.tte, negotialioas were , 
•adjusted at this interview. . During, the repast,, which ' , , 
followed, Jfelson, with all the sincerity of his character, 
bore willing testimony to Ihe valonr'of his foes. He told • 
the Prince that he had been in. a hundred and five 
engagem.eiits, but that this was the most , tremendons of 
all. '"The French/^ he- said, fongdit brawely; but 
they could not have stood for one hour the fight which 
the Danes had supported .for fourT^-’' 

TL.e sy.nipathy of the' Danes for their countrymen 
w'Jio had .Med in their d.efe-nce, wms not. weakened ,hy 
distance of time or place in this instance. Things need- 
ful for the service, or the comfort of the wounded, were 
seni ill profusion to the hospitals, till the superintend- 
ents gave public notice that they could receive no more. 

(tn tlie third day after the action, the dead were buried 
in the naval clmrcliyard : the ceremon3^ was made a,s 
public and as '♦solemn as the occasion required; such a 
procession bad never before been seen in that, or, per- 
haps, in an^' other city. A public monument was 
erected upon the spot where the slain were gathered 
together. A subscription' was opened -O'n the day of the ■ 
funeral for the relief of the stiff O'rers, and collections in 
aid of it made thro-iighout , all the churche'S -in the king- 
dom. A mo'numeiit was raised in the midst of the 
..cliiircli,: .siirimninted. by the Danish colours; young -' ^ 
maidens, dre.sse-d . in. white, vstood round it, with .either 
one who had been wounded in the battle, or the widow 
and orphans of someone who. had fallen: a, suitable ora.- 
firm was delivered from the pulpit, and patriotic hymns 
and ^ songs were afterwards perfo>rmed. Medals were 
distributed to all the officers, and to the men who^ had 
distinguished themselves. Poets and painters vied wuth 
each other in celebrating a battle which, disastrous as 



it was, had yet been hononraMe to their country: soiue^ 
witli pardonaMe sophistry, represented the advantage 
of the da.y as on theii* own side. One writer discovered 
a. more curious, but less disputable ground of satisfac- 
tion, in the reflection, that I^elsoii, as may he inferred 
from his name, was of Banish descent, and his actioijs, 
therefore, the Dane argued, were attributable to Danish 
valour. : 

■ r . ■ . ■ , 

The negotiation was continued during the five 
following days; and, in that interval, the prizes were 
disposed of, in a manner which was little approved by 
ISTelson: all but one were destroy eel. r 

On the 9th ISTelson landed again, to conclude the 
terms of the armistice. During its continuance the 
a^rmed ships and vessels of Denmark were to remain in 
their then actual situation, and the treaty of Armed 
ITentrality, as far as related to the co-operation of 
Denmark, was suspended. The prisonei?? were to be 
sent on shore; an acknowledgment being given for them, 
and for the wounded also', that they might he carried 
to Great Britain’s credit in the account of war, in case 
hostilities should be renewed. The British fleet was 
allowed to provide itself with all things requisite tor ihe 
health and comfort of its men. A difficulty arose re- 
specting the duration of the armistice. The Danish 
Commissioners fairly stated their fears of Eussia; and 
Nelson, with that frankness which sound policy and 
the sense of power seem often to^ require as well as justify 
in diplomacy, told them his reason for demanding a long 
term was, that he might have time to act against the 
Eussian fleet, and then return to Oonenhagen. Neither 
party would yield upon this point; and one of the Danes 
hinted at the renewal of hostilities. Eenew hosti- 
lities!” cried Nelson to one of his friends, tell him we 
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aie ready at a moment! Ready to bombard tbis very 
nigbt ! ' ’ The conference, however, proceeded amicably 
on both sides ; and as the Oontmissionera cordd not agree 
upon, this head, they broke up, leaving JTelson to settle 
it with the Prince. A levee was held forthwith in one 
of the state rooms and it was agreed that the armistice 
should continne fourteen weeks ; and that, at its termina- 
.tion, fourteen days’ notice should he given before the 
recommencement of hostilities. 

h or the battle jii Copenhagen, ISTelson was raised to 
the rank, of Viscount ; an inadequate mark of reward for 
.services so splendid and of such paramount importance 
to the dearest interests of England. There was, how- 
ever, .some prudence in dealing out honours to him step 
hy step ; had he lived long enough, he would have fought 
his way up to a dukedom. 


j 
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OHAPTEETIII 

Sir: Hv(ie Parker is , recalled, and Nelson appointed ConiniQ,nder — 
goes. to. ■■ Bevel — -Settlement of affairs in the Ba-Itie— 
attempt ■ iipion the flotilla at Bonlogne— Peace of 
Amiens — Nelson takes the. ' ■ commaiid ' , in the Mediterranean, 
on the renewal . of the, war— -Escape of, the To.iiloii Eleet— 
Xeison chases the.m to the West .Indies, and back*—- PJelivers u|:t 
his sfjiiadron to Admiral Cornwallis, and lands in England.. 

When Ifelso-n informed 'Earl St,. .Yiii^'ent' that- tlie armis- 
lice liad been roiicliided, lie told liiiii alsog witliout re- 
serve, bis O'Wii discoixteiit at tlie ■ dilatoriiiess and in-' 
derision which lie witnessed, and could not reinedY. 
Fatigue, incessa.nt anxiety, unci a climate little suited, 
to one of a tender constitntion, made him at this tiiiie 
seriously detemiine upon retiiming hoiiie. If the 
northern business were not settled d’ he said, they 
must send more Admirals ; for the keen air of the north 
had cut him to the heart.’’ He felt the want of activity 
and decision in the Comm and er-in-Ghief more keenly; 
and this affected his spirits, and, consequently, his 
health, more than the inclemency of the Baltic. Soon 
after the armistice, was .signed/ Sir Hyde proceeded, to' - 
the eastward, with such ships as were fit for service, 
leaving Helson to follow with the rest, as soon as those 
which had received slight damages should he repaired „ 
and the rest sent to England. In. passing between the 
isles of Amafc and Saltholto, most of the ships touched 
the ground, and som.e -of them, stuck fast for a while; 
no serious injury, however, was sustained. It was in- 
tended to act against the Eussians first, before the 
breaking up of the frost should enable them to leave 
Eevel ; but learning on the wav that the Swedes had out 
to sea to effect a junction with them, Sir Hvde altered 
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h.is coarse, in hopes of intercepting- this part of the 

enemy's force. 

J.son Lad at this time, provided for tlie more pres- 
sing emergen, cies of the service,.- and j)reparedj on, tLo. , ,* 

to' follow tLe fleet. A eo-ntrary wind, lioweve-i^ 
prevented JTelsoii from moving; .and on, tLat sa.m..e .even- . , 
hig. wLile he was thus delayed, information reached Lim 
OF the relative situation of the Swedish and Britisli 
Heets. and the yjTobability of an action. The fleet was 
nearly ten leagmv distant, and ’ both wind and ciuTeiit 
Cfsatrarv: hut it was not possible that Ifelsoii could wait 
for Ti favourable seasoL under such an expectation. He 
ordered his boat immediately, and stepped into it. 
Night was setting in — one of the coM spring nights of 
the North, and it was discovered, soon after they had 
left the ship, that in their haste they had forgotten to 
provide liirn with a hoat-cloak. He, however, forbade 
tliein to return fbr one : and when one of his companions 
offroed his own great-coat, and urged him to make use 
of it, he replied, I thank yon, very 1711101 } ; hiit, to tell 
yon file trnfh, my anxiety keeps me snfficientlv warm 
at present.’’ ':i 

On idle following morning the Swedes were dis- 
covered; as soon, however, as they perceived. thO' English 
approaching, they retired, and took shelter in Carls- 
crnna. Ixdn'iid the batteries on the island, at the entrance 
of' that port. Sir Hyde sent in a flag of tmce, stating 
that Denmark had ('onclndod an armistice, and requiring 
an ex]dicit declaration from the Court of Sweden, 
whetlun* it would adhere io or abandon tbe hostile mea- 
sures which it had taken against Great Britain,. The 
coimnarider replied, That he could not answer a ques- 
tion which did not come within the •narticnlar circle of 
Ills d.Tity; hilt that the "King was then at Mvsloe, and 
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woxlid soon be a>t tarlscroiia/’ Giista,vns sliortlyj after- 

wards anaved, and an answer was then returned to this 
eflect: “ That his Swedish Majesty would not; for a 
nioiuent, fail to fulfil, with fidelity and .sincerity, the 
engagements he had entered into with his allies : hut 
, he would not refuse to listen to equitable proposals made 
by dei)uties furnished with proper aiithoritv by the Kino’ 
of Great Britain to tlie united Northern Powers. ’ ’ Satis! 
t“ed with this answer, and with the known disposition of 
(he Sumrbsli Oourt, Sir Hyde sailed for the Gulf of Fin- 
Jand ; but he had not proceeded far before a dispatch-boat 
yoin the Ilussian Ambassador ab Copenhagen, arrived’ 
■bringing intelligence of the death of the Emperor Paul- 
and that his successor Alexander had accepted the offer 
made by I'mgland to his father of terminating the dis- 
pute by a convention : the British Admiral was, therefore 
required to desist from all further hostilities. It was 
not wnhout severe moitification, that ha saw the Com- 
nmnder-in-Chie# return to the coast of Zealand, and 

a ™ in Kioge Bay, there to wait natientlv for 
might happen. 

There the fleet remained 
from home, on the 5th of Ma 
appointing Nelson Commandi 

Nelson wrote to- Earl St. 
able to bold this honourable 
also Was so ill 
entreated that 
the command, 
my best while I remai: 
cither soon go to heaven 
a time. If Sir Hyde — 
sail. On the day when this 
news of his appointment. 


till despatches arrived 
recalling Sir Hyde, and 
er-in-Chief. 

"Fincent that he was un- 
sta,tion. Admiral Graves 
as to be confined to his bed; and he 
ion might come out and take 
endeavour,” said he, “ to do 
: but, my dear lord, I shall 
I hope, or must re.st quiet for 
were gone, I would now be under 
:i:.j wa.s written, he received 
i^ot a moment was now lost. 
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Mis first signal^ a.s C'oinmaiid'eiMii-C'liief, ;^va.s. to/ixoist, in 
all iaiineJies, and prepare to weigli; and on tlie ?tk^ 
sailed from Kioge'. Part op his fleet was left, at Born- 
hoiiiij to watch the Swedes : from whom- he required and 
obtained an assurance, that the British trade in the 
Cattegat, and in. the Baltic, should not be molested. 
Meantiine, he himself, with ten sail of the line, two 
frigates, a brig, and a schooner, n^ade for the Gulf of 
Fixiland. Paul, in one of the freaks of his tyranny, had 
seized upon all tl,)^e British effects in Bussia. and even 
considered Jlritish subjects as his prisoners. I will 
have ail the Kngiish ?ijiipping and x>roperty restored/' 
said Nelson. The w'ind was fair, and carried him in 
fotir days to Eevel Boads. But the Bay bad been clear 
of film ice on the 29th of .April, while the English were 
lying idly at Kioge. The Bnssiaiis had cut through 
tlie ice and their whole squadron had sailed for Cron- 
stadt on the thifd. Befoi'e that time it had lain at the 
.mercy of the English. 

It so happened that there was no cause t(.) regret 
the opportunity which had ])een lost, and Nelson im- 
mediately put the intentions of Eussia to the proof. He 
sent on shore, to say that he came with friendly views, 
and was ready to return a salute. On their part the 
salute was delayed, till a. message was sent to them 
to inquire for what reason; and the officer, whose neglect 
had occasioned the (lelay, wa-s put under arrest. Nel- 
son wrote to the E-raperor, proposing to wait on him 
personally, and congratulate Mm on his accession, and 
urged Ihe immediate release of British >sul)iects, and 
restoration of British property. 

The answer arrived on the 10th ; Nelson, meantime, 
had exchanged visits with the Governor, and the most 
friendly intercourse had subsisted between the ships and 
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uiim.ter«, ixx tiieir reply,' ex- 
p t-t,;,td their smprise at the arrival ol a, British Heel- 
, m a, Hussiaii port, and their wish that it should retura - 
^ ey proiessed, on the pai't of Hussia, the most Iriendlv 
disposition towards (ireat Britain; hut declined th^ ^ 
sonal visit of Lord Ivelson, uale/s he 

P- was a suspicion implied in this which 

«tung Eelson: and he said the Hussian ministers woSd 

He wi-tr fleet had been at Bevel ' 

lie told the“oTrrof'SV''^^’ expressing what he felt: 
Birhir ITi T / j^ ®*ersbiu-g, “ That the word of r 

of 

] 10X^0 - I 7 - Tid.vL Deen iiig anxious wisli tn 

Tisious ,tlid, Iiad'been coEiofed f!! *“ “f *°® 

Mcouots. ■• I tope all is lio-U ’-j *’*' 

oiii- Anibassalor at Berlia- ”b,rt 
nesoAior.: for ™ pS i,s ” ilT™ 

■R»«an rt: »-* 

HTdo’s overtures hsd eoi i i peror, in reply to Sir 

-til the British' OommandeiinS^Tw TP"" 

, as had been wished and expected ■ and i-C ’" """" 

tiators going, seaman-like stmiih+'+ ,n ^ 

I fled each other of the ' 7 aatis- , 

} respective governments. Fdson ^then'’*'''”^ 

, Rostock: and there he received anchored off 
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pressed tlieir regret that there should ha.ve beeii any 
misconception bet^veen them ; inf oimed him, that the 
liritish vessels which Paul had detained were ordered 
to be liberated, and invited him to. Petersburg in what- 
ever mode might be. most agreeable to himself. 

Prom Rostock the fleet retmmed to Kioge Bay. 
h'elson saw that the temper of the- Danes towards Eng- 
,.]imd was such as naturally arose fro^i the chastisement 
which they had so recently received. He saw also that 
the Danish Cabinet was completely subservient to 
i ranee; arid tJimgs were do'iie in sncli open violation of ' 
the armistice, that Hels®n thought a second infliction of 
vengeance would soon be sieeessary. 

Helson was not deceived in his judgment of the 
Danish Cabinet, but- the battle of Copeuhagen had 
crippled Its power. The death of the Czar Paul had 
broken the confederacy; and that Cabinet therefore was 
compelled to defsr, till a more conveiiieiit season, the 
indulgence of its enmity towards Great Britain. Soon 
afterwards Admiral Sir Charles Maurice Pole arrived to 
take the command. The business, military and poli- 
leal, had by that time been so far completed, that the 
presence of the British fleet soon became no longer 
ne.eessairy.. • ^ ® ■ 

of If* termina,tio.n 

.0,.+ ^ though confidently expected, was not 

RritfT f imwillingness to weaken the 

BiJtisb force, at one time of traversing .Jutland 

in his boat, and finding his way home from, thence. 
Ibis mtention was not executed: but he returned in a 

^ ^ at 

+C t! ^ i to visit 
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He liad not been many weeks on shore before he 
was called upon "to undertake ayservice for which "no 
Nelson was required. : ; BuQuaparte, who was now First 
Consul, and in: reality sole ruler, of France, ira.s inaking 
preparations, upon .a great scale, for invading EngiancL 
A. . general' alarm' was excited; and, .in condescension to. 
this unworthy feeling*, Nelson was appointed to^ a 
command (July SJth), extending from Orfordness to 
Beacliy Head, on both shores; a sort of service, he said, 
for which he felt no other ability than what might be 
found in his zeal. 

To this service, however, such as it was, he applied' 
with his wonted alacrit^^, though in no cheerful fraiiie 
of mind. Having hoisted his flag in the Mediisa frigate, 
he vrent to reconnoitre Boulogne ; the point from which 
it was supposed the great attempt would be made, and 
which the French, in fear of an attack themselves, were 
fortifying with all care. He approached near enough 
to sink two of their floating-batteries, and tO' destroy a 
few gunboats which were without the pier ; what damage 
was done within could not be ascertained. Enough wms 
done to show the enemy that they could not, wnth im- 
punity, come outside their own ports. Nelson was 
satisfied by what he saw, that they meant to- make an 
attempt from this place, but that it was impracticable. 

The Mod am, returning to our own shores, anchored 
off Harwich; and, when Nelson wished to get to the 
Nore in her, the wind rendered it impossible to piococd 
there by the usual channeL In haste to be at the Nore, 
he requested the maritime surveyor of flio coast, Mn 
Spence, to get him into the Swin, by any channel. 


■ ^ Nelson’s eye wa.s upon Flushing—'^ To take posses- 
sion of that place,” he vsaid, would be a week’s ex- 
pedition for four or five thousand troops.” This, 
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iiowevei’j required a oonsultation with, tlie Admiralty ; ,, 
.aiiJ tiiat so'inetliiiig might be dO'He meantime'^ lie resolved . 
upon attacking, the flotilla^ in ^ the,, inonth oi Bonlogne, ,. 
harbour. ' This resolution' was made in deference tO’ the 
opinion of others, and to the public feeling which was, 
so preposterously excited*. He himself .scrupled not 
-assert, that the "French army would never ■ embark ■ at ' " 
Boulogne for the invasion of England; and he owned, 
that this boat-warfare was not exactly congenial to his 
feelings. Whilst I serve/ ’ said he, I wdlldo- it active* • 

ly, and to the very best of my abilities. I require nursing ■ 
like a child/’ he added; my mind carries me beyond my 
strength, and will do me up; but such is niy nature.” 

The attack was made by the boats of the squadron 
in five divisions. The previous essay had, taught 
the French the weak parts of their position ; and 
they omitted no means of strengthening' it, and of guard- 
ing against th^ expected attempt. The boats put off 
(August 15th) about half-an-liour before midnight'; but, 
owing to the darkness, and tide and half-tide, which 
must always make night attacks so* uncertain on the 
coasts of the Channel, the divisions separated. One 
could not arrive at all; another not till near daybreak. 
The others made their attack gallantly; but. the enemy 
were fully prepared. Man^r were taken possession of; 
and, though they could not have been brought out, 
would have been burned, had not the French resorted 
to a mode of offence, which they have often used,' but 
which no other people have ever been wicked enough to 
employ. The moment the firing ceased on board one 
of their own vessels they fired upon it from the vshdre, 
perfectlv regardless of their own men. 

The commander of one of the French divisions acted 
like a generous enemy. He hailed the boats as they 
F. 9 
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approached, and cried out in English: “ Let me advise 
you, my brave Englishmen, to keep yoiu' distance : vou 
can do nothing here; and it^is only uselessly shedding 
the blood of brave men to make the attempt." 

He now wished to be relieved from this service. 
The country, he said, had attached a confidence to his 
name, wLich he had submitted to, and therefore had 
cheerfully repaired to^the station; but this boat business . 

ough it might be pai’t of a great plan of invasion, 
could never be the only one, and he did not think it 
wjm a command for a Vice-Admiral. An end was put to 
thi.s uncomfortable state of mind .when, fortunatelv for 
him, .as well as happily for the nation, the peace of 
Amiens was, just at this time, signed. 

He had purchased a house and e.state at Merton, in 
Ws days ihere in the' society 
of Sir _ William and Lady Hamilton. His pensions for his 
victories, and for the loss of his eye and.a,rm. amounted 
with his half-pay to about £3,400 a year. From this 
he gave £l,80O_to Lady Kelson, £200 to a brother’s 
widow, and £lo0 for the education of his chHdren; 

e paid £500 interest for borrowed moneT; so that 
Kelson was comparatively a poor man. The depression 
of spmts under which he had long laboured arose uartiv 
rom this state of his circumstances, and partly from 
lor disquietudes. A few months afterwards. Kelson’s 
lather died at the age. of seventy-niiie 

of f “'VV amvod 

01 our ftnai and decisive successes in Egypt: in conse- 

Vience of which ihe Common Council voted their thanks 

D-tir- oampa.ign to so 

glorious a conclusion. 

ta clM® tamds was of no Ion- continnanoe. Sir 
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Hamilto'ii, who was far advanced in. years, died . ' 
early in 1803. He expired in- his wife’s arms, holding : : 
Felson by the hand; and almost. in his last words left 
her tO' his protection; requesting him that he would see ■ V 
justice done her hy the Government, as he knew what 
she had done for her country. He left him her portrait 
ill enainel, calling him his dearest friend ; the^ most vir- 
. tuoiis, loyal, and truly brave' character he had ever 
known. Sir William’s pension, of ^1,200 a year, ceased 
' J with his death. vFelson applied to ' Mr. Addington in 

I . Lady Hamilton’s behalf, stating the important so'rvice 
I which she had rendered to the fleet at Syracuse; and 

1 Mr. Addington, it is said, aeknowledged that she had a 

i just claim upon the gratitude of the country. This 

barren acknowledgment was all that was obtained : but 
a sum, equal to the pension which her husband had en- 
i joyed, rras settled on her by Nelson, and paid in month- 
^ ly payments di&ing his life. 

A few weeks after this event, the war was renewed; 

\ and, the day after His Majesty’s message to Parliament, 
Nelson departed to take the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. The war, he thought, could not be long; 

’ just enough to make him independent in pecuniary 

I matters. 

He took his station immediatesly off Toulon and 
there, with incessant vigilance, waited for the coming 
I out of the enemy. 

When he had been fourteen months off Toulon, he 
received a vote of thanks from the city of London, for 
Ms skill and perseverance in blockading that port, so 
'as to prevent the Prench from putting to sea. Nelson 
then remarked that the junior flag officers of his fleet 
had been omitted in this vote of thanks ; and his surprise 
at the omission was expressed with more asperity, 

^ . ' j 
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per]ia,ps, than an offence, so entirely , and; m iinin- 

teiiiional, ' deserved.;; but it ■ arose from,, that generoiis 
regord for the feelings, as woll as .interests of all who 
'Were under his" command, wdiich^ .made Mm , as much 
beloved in the fleets of Britain, as he was dreaded in 
those of the enemy. 

■ .STever was '.any ■ commander more , .beloved, .'He 
governed men by the?,r^ reason and. their' affections ; they 
tnew that he was incapable; of caprice or tyrann.37 ; and 
they obeyed him with alacrity and Joy^ becaaise he pos- 
sessed their confidence as well as their love, Oiir 
"Neld’ used to say, is,.,.,as bfave as a lion, and as 
gentle as a lamb.’^ ^ Severe discipline he detested, thongh 
he had been bred in a severe school; he never inflicted 
corporal pnnishmoni, if it were possible tO' avoid it, and 
when compelled to enforce it, he, who was familiar with 
wonnds and death, suffered like a woman. In his whole 
life Nelson was never known to act iirfkindly towards 
an officer. If he was asked to prosecute one for ill 
behavionr, he used to answer i That there was no 
occasion for Mm to min a poor devil, who was sufficient- 
ly his own enemy to ruin himself.’’ But in Nelson there 
wa^s more than the easiness and humanity of a happy 
nature; he did not merety abstain from injury; his was 
an active and watchful benevolence, ever desirous not 
only to render justice, but to do good. During the 
peace, be had spoken in Parliament upon the abuses res- 
pecting prize-money; and had submitted plans to 
Government for more easily manning the navy, and 
preventing desertion from it, by bettering the condition 
of the seamen. He proposed that their certificates should 
be registered, and that every man who> had served, with 
a good character, five years in war, vshould receive S 
bountv of two guineas annually after that time, and of 
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four g'ttiaeaa ' after eight:; years., ‘f, This/’ lie ;.said^, 
iiiiglitj , at 'first.' sight, appear - an enormous smn, for. „ 
the State to 'pay.; hnt' the ■■average . life of. seamen 
from hard service, finishM at forty-five: he cannot^; 
therefore, enjoy- the annuity many years; and the in- 
terest of the money saved by theii; not deserting wonM 
go far to pay the whole expense.” ; ' 

To his midshipmen he ever showed the most win- 
ning kindness, encouraging the diffident, tempering the 
hasty, coimselling and befriending both. “ Recollect,” 
he used to' say, that ■ you must be a seaman to-be an 
officer; and also-,' that you cannot be a good offi.cer with- 
out being a gentleman.” — A Lieutenant wrote to him 
to say, that he was dissatisfied with his Captain. Nel- 
son’s answer was in that spirit of perfect wisdom and 
perfect goodness, which regulated his whole conduct 
toward those who were under his command. I have 
just received your letter; and I am truly sorry that any 
difference should arise between your Captain, wlio has 
the reputation of being one of the bright offi.cers of the 
service, and yourself, a very young man, and a very 
young officer, who must naturally have much to learn ; 
therefore the chance is, that ymu are perfectly wrong 
in the disagreement. However, as your pinsent situa- 
tion must be very disagreeable, I will certainly take an 
early opportunity of removing you, provided your con- 
duct to your present Captain be such, that another may 
not refuse to receive you.” 

The gentleness and benignity of Hs disposition 
never made him forget what was due to discipline. 
Being on. on© occasion applied to, to save a young officer 
from a, court-martial, which he had provoked bv his 
misconduct, his reply was, We would all do every- 
thing in our power to oblige so gallant and good an 
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officer as our friend "Warren/^ in whose name the inter- 
cession had been made; But what/’ he added ^ would 
he do if he were here?— Eixaotly, what I ha¥e done, and 
: /am still wdlling to do. The fomig man must write, such 
a letter of contrition as would he an' acknowledgment 
■ of his great ■ fanlt ; and, with 'a sincere pro^mise, if his 
Captain will intercede to prevent , the impending court- 
martial, never to so misbehave again. On his Captain’s 
enclosing me such -a- letter, with a request to cancel -the 
order for the trial, I might' be induced to do it ; -but' the ■ 
letters and reprimand will be given in^the public order- 
book of tbe fleet, and read to all the officers. The 
young man has pushed himself forward to notice, and 
he must take the consequence. It was upon the 
qua-rter-deck, in the face of the ship’s company, that 
he treated his Captain with contempt ; and I am in duty 
bound to support the authority and consequence of every 
officer under my command. A poor ignorant seaman is 
for ever punished for contempt to his superior.” 

Instead of lessening tbe power of the commander, 
Nelson would have wished to see it increased; it was 
absolutely necessarv, he thought, that merit should be 
rewarded at the moment, and that the officers of the 
fleet should look izp to the Commander-iii-Ohief for their 
reward. He himself was never more happy than when 
he could promote those who were deserving of promo- 
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of brother officers;,’’ he/ said,; considered as legacies ■ 
fo the service.” \ Upon ^mention; being made to him.- oi; , 
a son of Rodney, by the puke of Clarence, his 'reply; ; ^ 

•was : I agree with'yonr Royal Highness most entirely^: " • 
that the son of a . Rodney ongffit to' be the protege of e-ve^ry 
person in the kingdom,, and particularly of ■ the sea 
■officers. Had I known that there had been, this ■ claimant, 

■some of my own Lieutenants ' must have given way to 
such a iiamey and he" should have been 'placed in the 
Tictorif: she is full, and I have twenty on niy list; but, 
whatever numbers ' I have, the name of Rodney . 'must' 
cut many of them out.” Such was the proper sense 
which Jfelsoii felt of what was due tO' splendid services 
and illustrious names. 

When Nelson took the command, it was expected 
that the Mediterranean would be an active scene. Nelson 
well understood the character of Napoleon, who was now 
sole tyrant of IVance; and knowing that he was as ready 
to attack his friends as his enemies, knew, therefore, 
that nothing could be more xmcertain than the direction 
of the fleet from Toulon, xvhenever it should put to* sea: — 

It had as many destinations,” he said, as there were 
countries.” The momentous revolutions of the last ten 
years had given him ample matter for refllection, as well 
as opportunities for observation; the film was cleared 
from, his eyes; and now, when the French no longer 
went abroad with the cry of liberty and equality, he saw 
that the oppression and misrule of the powers which had 
been opposed to them had been the main causes of their 
success, aud that those causes would still prepare the 
way before them.. Even in Sicily he perceived that the 
people wished for a change, and acknowledged that they 
had reason to wish for it. In Sardinia the same burden 
of misgovemment was felt. There was reason to think 
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tliat France was preparing to possess Kerself of tliis. 
miportant jjoint, wliicli afforded our fleet facilities tor 
walcliing 1 onion, not to be obtained elsewbere. An 
cxjieditioM was preparing at Corsica for the purpose. It 
wa.s certain that if the attack were made it would suc- 
ceed.^ Fel.son thought that the only means to prevent 
Sardinia from becoming French, was to make it English, 
The proposed a.ttaek was postponed. Views of 
wider ambition were 'opening upon Buonaparte, who now 
almost undisguisedly aspired to make himself master 
of the continent of Europe; and Anstfia was preparing 
for another struggle, to be conducted as weakly and 
terminated as miserably as the former. Spain, too, was 
once more to be involved in war, by the policy of Erance- 
that government baving in view the double object of 
employing the Spanish resources against England, and 
exhausting them, in order to render Spain herself finally 
Vs prey Nelson, who knew that England and the- 
Peninsula ought to be in alliaiiee, for the common 
interest ot both, frequently expressed his hopes that 
bpqin might resume her natural rank among the- 
na ions. V e ought,” he said, ” by mutual consent, 
to he the ven^ best friends, and both to be ever hostile to- 
France But he saw that Buonaparte was meditating 
tlie «Je.s nmtmn of Spain; and that, while the wretched 
Court of Madn.d professed to remain neutral, the appear- 
ances of aeiitrahty were scarcely preserved. An order of 
e >eni 1771, excluding, British ships of war from ihe 
Snam.sh ports, was revived, and put in force ; while- 
^renc privateers,^ from these very ports, a.nnoved the 
n ish trade, carried their. prizes in, and sold them even- 
at ilaroelona.. 

During this sta.te of things, to which the weakness 

'Ot Spcam, and not Iier will, consented, the enemv's fleet 
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did no't veii.tiire to . put' to se^.. 'NelsoB watcked it witk.', 
almost., xiiiexampled perseverance. Tte,-;, 
station off Toulon lie called Iris kome. , We; are in 
the rig'M fighttiiig' triind- said ke:-. let' tkeni' come as-, 
soon as tkey please. , I never saxv a fleet .alfogetker so- 
well officered and manned; wonld to Grod tke skips were 
half as good ! The finest ones in the service .would -.soon' 
he destroyed by .snck terrikle. weather. I know well 
eiiongk, that if' I were tO' go intO' Malta,. .1, should" save-.^ 
the ships during this bad season; bnt if I am to* watch 
the French, I nims’t be at sea; and, if at ' sea, must have 
had weatlier : and if tj^ie ships are not fit to stand had 
weather, they are useless.'’ Then only he was satisfied, 
and at ease, wdieii he had the enemy in view. Mr. Elliot, 
our Minister at J^aples, seems, at this time, to have pro^ 
posed to send a confidential Frenchman to him with 
information. I should he very happy," he replied, 
to receive aut^ientic intelligence of the destination of 
the French squadron, their route, and time of sailing. 
Anything short of this is useless; and I assure your 
Excellency, that I would not, upon any consideration, 
have a* Frenchman in the fleet, except as a prisoner. I 
put no confidence in them. Whatever information you 
can get me I shall he very thankful for ; but not a French- 
man comes here. Forgive me, hut my mother hated 
the French." 

M. La Touche, who had commanded at Boulojyne, 
commanded now at Toulon. One day while the main 
hody of our fleet was out of sight of land. EeaT*-x\dmiraI 
Campbell , stood in close to the port; and M. La. Touche, 
taking advantage of a breeze which sprung up. pushed 
out with four ships of the line, and three heavy frigates, 
and chased him about four leagues. The Frenchman, 
delighted at having found himself in so^ novel a situation. 
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I puMisted ' a ' boastful : .account ; . aflSi’Himg, ^tbat Im bad 

given cbase. ■ to. tbe. whole British fleets and 'that I^elson 
him.! Ifelson thought it; diie. tO' the 
. r , . /Admiralty to send home a copy- of the Victory's Aog upon 
j fhis occasion. 

.'.Nelson, who^ used to say, that in sea affairs nothing 
is impossible, and nothing improbable, ; feared the/in, ore 
r, that' this Frenchman ■ might get ,. out and elude ' Ms 

I vigilance, because^ he was so especially . desirous ■, of 

I '-catching Mm. M. La Touche, however, escaped him, in 

I another way. He died (August, 1804), according to 

the French papers, in consequence of walking so often 
up to the signal-post, to< watch the British fleet. I 
i always pronounced that would be his death said 

I Nelson. If he had come out and fought me, it would, 

I at least, have added ten years to my life.’’ The patience 

I with which he had watched Toulon, he spoke of, truly, 

I as a perseverance at sea which had never been surpassed. 

I From May, 1803, to August, 1806, be himself went out 

^ of his ship but three times ; each of those times was upon 

I the King’s service, and neither time of absence exceeded 

\ -an hour. 

I While he was on this station, the weather had been 

I so unusually severe, that he said the Mediterranean 

seemed altered. It was Ms rule never to contend with 
;■ the gales; but either run. to the southward to escape 

their violence, or furl all the sails, and make the ships 
/ ^'‘*5 easy as possible. The men, though he said flesh and 

y MoikI could hardly stand it, continued in excellent 

I health, which he ascribed, in great measure, to* a 

. plentiful supply of lemons and onions. For himself, he 

, thought he could only last till the battle was oyer. One 

battle more it was his hope that he might fight. "" How- 
I,! ever,” said he:, whateyer happens, I have run a 
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.glorious race*” A few . moutks’ ■ rest/.^ ^ lie says^ I 
must ]ia.ve very soon..' If I am in. my grave^ .what are ^ 
the mines of Pe-rn to me? But' to say the " truths I have 
EO idea of killing myself.’* ' 

Hostilities at length' oommenced between Great 
Britain and Spain; That oonntryj whose miserable 
government made her subservient to Prancej . was once 
more destined to lavish 'her resomces and her blood in 
’furtherance of the designs of ■ a . perfidious ally* . The 
immediate occasion of the war was the sekure of four 
treasure-ships by the English, 

War between Spain^and England was now declared; 
and on the eighteenth of January', the Toulon fleet, 
having the Spaniards to co-operate with them, put to 
sea. Nelson was at anchor off the coast of Sardinia. 

The fleet immediately unmoored and weighed, and at 
six in the evening ran through the strait — a passage so 
narrow that the ^ships could only pass one at a time; 
each following the stern lights of its leader. Erom the 
position of the enemy, when they were last seen, it was 
inferred that they must be l)ound rormd the southern 
end of "Sardinia. Signal was made the next morning 
to prepare for battle. Bad weather came on, baffling 
the one fleet in its object, and the other in its pursuit. 

Nelson beat about the Sicilian seas for ten days, without 
obtaining any other information of the enemy, than that 
one of their ships had put into Ajaccio, dismasted; and 
having seen that Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily were safe, 
believing Egypt to be their destination, for Egypt he 
ran. The disappointment and distress which he had 
experienced in his former pursuits of the French through 
the same seas were now renewed; but Nelson, while he 
endured these anxious and unhappy feelings, was still , 

'consoled by the same confidence as on the former * 
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occa.sioa-~-thai:> thougli tis judgment. miglit be eiToneous^. 
under ail circumstances.'' be .was ligEt in..:bu¥ingv;fbm^ 
it. 

, Baffled thus, -be 'bore tip for .Maita-^ and met' intelii- 

■ gence from Naples. tba.t tbe Fiencb, .baving. been dis- 
persed in a gale j bad put back to' Toulon. From, tbe- 
same quarter be learned, ; that a great number of saddles 
and muskets, bad been embarked; and tbis confirmed Mia 
in bis opinion ..tliat Egypt' was tbeir destination. That'- 
they should ba.¥e put . back ,, in consequence of storms 
: wbicb he bad weatbered, ga.ve liini a eoiisoling sense of 

i British superiority. On February 27, be was com- 

I pelled to anchor in Pula Bay, in the Gulf of Cagliari. 

I He anchored here that he might not be driTen to* lee- 

I ward. As soon as the weather moderated he put to sea 

again; and, after again beating about against contrary 
winds, another gale drove him to anchor in tbe Gulf of 
Palma. This be made his rendezvous ; he knew that the* 
French troops still remained embarked, and, wishing to 
lead them into a belief that be was stationed upon the 
Spanish coast, be made bis appearance off Barcelona 
with that intent. About the end of tbe month, lie began 
to fear that the plan of tbe expedition was abandoned;^ 
and, sailing once more towards bis old station off Toulon,: 
he received news that Villeneuve bad put to sea with 
eleven ships of tbe line, seven frigates, and two brigs. 
When last seen, they were steering toward the coast of 
Africa . N el son first covered th e ch a n n el between 
Sardinia and Barbary and then bore up for Palermo, 
lest the French should pass to the north of Corsica. On 
the 11th, he felt assured that thev were not gone down 
the Mediterranean ; and sending off frigates to Gibraltar, 
to Lmbon, and to Brest, he endeavoured to get to the 
westward, heating against westerly winds. After five 
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<la.y!s, a neutral ga-ue^ ^intelligence' that PEe/ Fi^eacL; had . 
been seen off Cape ^de Gatte on tE© 7tE. ■ It was eoon.,: 
filter iiseertaiiied/ that ' had passed the Straits ' of 
Gibraltar on the ' day following.; and Nelson^ hiiowing ; 
that they might already be half way to Ireland, : or to 
Jamaica, exclaimed,; that he was mise'rable. ' ■ One , gleam 
of comfort only came across him,, in the reflection . tha,i; 
,his vigilance had rendered it imppssible for them to 
undertake any expedition in the Mediterranean., ' 

In spite of every exertion which oonld be made by all 
the zeal and all the skill of British seamen, he did not 
get in sight of Gibraltar* till the 30th of April; and the 
wind was then so adverse, that it was impossible to pass 
the Gut. He anchored in Mazari Bay, on the Barbary 
shore; obtained supplies from Tetiian; and sailed once 
more, hoping to hear of the enemy from. Cadiz, or from 
Lisbon. If nothing is heard of them,’’ said he tO' the 
Admiralty, ‘'H shall probably think the rnmoiirs which 
have been spread are true, that their object is the West 
Indies; and, in that case, I think it my duty to follow 
them, or to the Antipodes, should I believe that to be 
their destination.” 

Nelson had formed his judgment of their destina- 
tion, and made up his mind accordingly, when Donald 
Campbell, at that time an Admiral in the Portuguese 
service, the same person who bad given important 
tidings to Earl St. Yincent of tbe movements of that 
■fleet from which h© won bis title, a second time gave time* 
ly'anrl momentous intelligence to tbe flag of Hs country. 
He went on board the Victory, and communicaied to 
Nelson his certain knowledge that tbe combined Spanish 
and French fleets were' bound for tbe West Indies. 

The enemy bad flve-and-tbirty da.ys* ' start ; but b© 
calculated that he should gain eight or ten days upon 



them hj Ms exertions. May 15tli lie made Madeira, aad 
on June 4tli reached Barbadoes, wliitlier lie bad seat 
. dispatches . before him.;- a^id where he' fmmd' Admiral 
Cochrane, with two ships,.. part ot onr sq^nadron in those 
seas being ■ at Jamaica. He found here also^ accounts 
that the combined beets- had been seen from St. Lucia 
-■ on the 28th, standing, to the southward, and that Tobago 
'.and Trinidad were rtheir' objects.' This .kelson doubted; 
but he "was alone in his. opinion,' and yielded it with these 
foreboding words: '‘if your intelligence proves false, 
you lose me the French fleet.’' Next morning he sailed 
for Tobago. Here accident confirmed the false intelli* 
gence which had, whether from intention or error, misled 
him. A merchant at Tobago, in. the general alarm, 
not knowing whetlier this fleet wus friend or foe, sent 
out a schooner to reconnoitre, and acquaint him by 
signal. The signal wdiich lie had chosen happened to 
be the very one W'hich had been app6inted by Colonel 
Shipley of the Engineers tO' signify that the enemy were 
at Trinidad; and as this was at the close of day, 
there was no opportunity of discovering the mistake. 
An American brig w^as met with about the same time, 
the master of which affirmed that he had been boarded 
off Granada a few days before by the French, who were 
standing towards Trinidad. This fresh intelligence re- 
moved all doubts. The ships were cleared for action 
before daylight, and Nelson entered the Bay of Paria 
on the 7th, hoping and expecting to make the mouths 
of the Orinoco as famous in the annals of the British 
navy as those of the Nile. Not an enemy was there; 
and it was discovered that accident and artifice had com- 
bined to lead him' so> far to leeward, that there could 
have been little hope of fetching to windward of Granada 
for any other fleet. Nelson, however, with skill. and 
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exertions never 'exceeded, and almost unexampled, bore- 
for 'tliat island. 

Advices met Jbim, on the way, that tbe combined 
fleets, liaving captured tbe Diamond Eock, were then at ' | 

Martinique, and were expected to sail that nigbt for tbe ■ 

attack of Grranada. Melson arrived off tbat island, and i 

there learned tbat tbey bad passed to leeward of Antigua | 

! the preceding day, and taken a bome^ard-bound convoy, I 

Had it not been for false information, upon which Nelson | 

had acted reluctantijr, and in opposition to bis own judg- j 

ment, be would have been off Port Eoyal just as tbey ; 

were leaving it, and tbe battle would have been fought | 

on the spot v^here Eodney defeated De Grasse. That | 

they were flying back to Europe he believed, and for ! 

Europe be steered in pursuit having disembarked the 
troops at Antigua, and taking with him tbe Spartiate, 
the only addition to the squadron with which be was 
pursuing so superior a force. Piv© days afterwards the 
, Amaz07i brought intelligence tbat she had spoken a 

i schooner which bad seen them steering to tbe N. ; and, 

j by computation, eighty-seven leagues off. On the 17th 
I of July h© came in sight of Cape St. Vincent, and steered 
j for Gibraltar. The next day he anchored at Gibraltar. 

I Here he communicated with his old friend Oolling- 
j wood, who, ha,ving been detached with a squadron, when 
, the disappearance of the combined fleets and of Nelson 

I in their pursuit, was known in England, had taken his 

station off Cadiz. He thought that Ireland was the 
; enemy’s ultimate object. As yet, however, all was con- 
jecture concerning the enemy; and Nelson, having 
i victualled^ and watered at Tetiian, stood for Ceuta still 
j without information of their course. Next day in- 
telligence arrived that the French fleet had been seen I 

standing to the northward. He proceeded off Cape- ‘'i 
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St. Vincent, rather cruising for intelligence tlian knowing 
wiither to betake ■ himself . " StilL perse^^eimg, and still 
•disappointed 5 ■ he returned i|,ear enough to* Cadiz tO' ascer- 
tain ’ that 'they . were ■ not : there ; . traversed the • .Bay of, 

■ Biscay'; und ■ then,: as a - last . hope, stood over .for ., the 
north-west coast of Ireland, against , adverse winds, till, 
on the.' evening .of the 12th of August, he learned that 
they ..had ..not been^hea.rd, of there. , Frustrated thus in.;, 
all his hopes, after . a pursuit tO', wkich, for its' ' extent, ' 
re'.pidity,.. and 'perseverance,: no parallel mn be produced,; 
he judged it best to reinforce^ the Chaniiel fleet with his 
squadron, lest the enemy,' a.s Coiliiigwood apprehended, 
should bear clown upon Brest with their whole collected 
force. On the 16th he joined Adniiral (lornwallis off 
Uskant. No news had yet been obtained of the enemy ; 
and on the same evening he received orders , to proceed * 
to Portsmouth. 



CHAPTEE IX 



Bobert Calder fails in with the combined heets — They form 
a junction with the Ferrol squadron, and get into Cadiz— 
Js’elson is reappointed to the command — Battle of Trafalgar— 
Victory, ami Death of Nelson. 


At Portsiiioutli, iselsoii at iengtli ’found news of the 
combined fleet. Sir Robert Calder, who- had been sent 
out to intercept their return, had fallen in with them on 
the 22iid of Juljy, sixty^ leagues west of Cape Finisterre. 
Their force consisted of twenty sail of the line, three 
fifty gunships, five frigates, and two brigs; his, of fifteen 
line-of-battle ships, two frigates, a cutter, and a lugger. 

Frustrated as his own hopes had been, ISTelson had 
yet the high satisfaction of knowing that his judgment 
had never been jnore conspicuously approved, and that 
he had rendered essential service to his country by 
driving the enemy from those islands, where they ex- 
pected there could he no force capable of opposing them. 
The West India merchants in London, as men whose 
interests were more immediately benefited, appointed a 
deputation to express their thanks for his great and 
judicious exertions. It w^as now his intention to rest 
awhile from his labours, and recruit himself, after all 
his fatigues and cares, in the society of those whom he 
loved. All his stores were brought up from the Victory: 
and he found in his house at Merton the enjoyment 
which he had anticipated. Many days had not elapsed 
before Captain Blackwood, on his wav to liondon with 
dispatches, called on him at five in the morning. Nelson, 
who was already dressed, exclaimed, the moment he saw 
him: I am sure you bring me news of the French ana 



SpaiiiJ. fleets ! 1 tfliiU. 1 shall yet have to beat them "=• 

Ihej had reiitted at ■\ igo, then proceeded to Fera'ol 
brought out the squadron from thence, and with it en- 
tered Cadiz in safety. -'‘'Depend on it, Blackwood ” 
he repeatedly said, “ I shall yet give M. Villeneuve 
a. drubbing. But, when Blackwood had left him he 
u anted resolution to declare his wishes to Lady 
Hanulton and his sisters, and endeavoured to drive away 
the thought. He had done enough, he said, “ Let the 
man trudge it who has lost his budget.” His counte- 
nance belied his bps; and as he was pacing one of the 

walks in the garden, which he i^ed to call the quarter- 

teck Lady Hamilton came up to him, and told him she 
saw he was uneasy. He smiled, and said: “ 2fo, he 
was as happy as possible; he was surrounded by’ his 
family, his health was better since he had been on shore, 

unde ” to oall the King his 

tbit 1 1 replied, that she did npt believe him — 

fleets Tb ?r the combined 

flcets-that he considered them as his own propertv- 

that he would te miserable if any man but himself did 

the business; and that he ought to have them ''as the 

pnee and reward of his two years’ long watcMng and 

hard chase. “Kelson.” said she. • “ howeve; we 

may lament yom absence, offer your services; they will 

be accepted, and you wiU gain a quiet heart bv it: you 

hi™ 1 return 

r ®""'^"^“™®^»oodEmma! If there were 
mouj^mmas there would be more Kelsons.” 

His semces were as willihglv accepted as they were 

n^vr^’ Barham, giving him the list of the 

, avy, desired him to choose his own officers. » Choose 
yourself, my lord,” was Ms reply: “the same spiiit 
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actuates the wliole jirofessiou. You cauuot cboose 
wrong.” Lord Barliam teen desired him to say what 
teips, and how many, he would wdsh in addition to^ the 
fleet which he was going to command, and said they 
should follow his as soon as each was ready, l^o ap- 
pointment was ever more in unison with the feelings 
and judgment of the whole nation. They, like Lady 
Hamilton, thought that the destruction of the combined 
fleets ought properly to he Xelann's work; that he who 
liad been 

■‘ Half aroimd the sea-girt ball, 

The hiifiter of the recreajir Gaol," 

ought to reap the .spoils of the chase which he liad 
watched soi long, and so i>erseiveringly pursued. 

Unremitting exertions were made to equip the ships 
which he had chosen, and especially to refit the Victory, 
whitdi was once juore to bear- his fla.g. 

Early on tee following morning he reached I’orts- 
mouth; and having despatched his business on shore, 
endeavoured to elude the populace by taking a by-way 
to the.beach ; but a crowd collected in his train, pressing 
foi-ward to obtain a sight of his face. Many were in 
tears, and many knelt down before him,, and blessed him 
as he passed. England ' has had many heroes ; hnt 
never one who so entirely possessed the love of his 
fellow-coiinti'ymen as Xelson. All men knew teat his 
heart w^as as humane as it wa.s fearless ; that there was 
not in Lis nature the .slightest alloy of selflshuess or 
cupidity: hut that with jierfect and entire devotion he 
served his country with all his heart, and with all his 
sonl, and with all his strength, and therefore they loved 
Mm as truly and as fervently as he loved England. 
They pressed upon the parapet to gaze after Mm when 
his barge pushed off, and be was returning their cheers 
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:: by waving- liis liat, Tbe sentinels, who endeavoured to 

I prevent them from trespassing* npoii this ground, were 

I wedged among the cmwd; a-iid an officer, who, not very; 

i ^ pnidentlv upon such an occasion, ordered them to drive 
j the people down wdth their bayonets, was compelled 

'j speedily to retreat, for the people w'oiild liot be debarred 

from gazing till the last moineiit upon the hero — the 
darling hero of England. 

lie arrived off Cadiz on the 29th of September, his 
birtlulay. Fearing that if the enemy knew his force 
they might be deterred from venturing to sea, he kept 
out of sight of land, desired Oollingwood to fire no 
J salute, and hoist no colours; and ^vrote to Gibraltar to 

J request that the force of the fleet might not be inserted 

j there in the Gazette, His reception in the Mediterranean 

I fleet was as gratifiying as the farewell of his co-untry- ' 

j men at Portsmouth. The officers wdio came on board 

i to welcome him forgot his rank as commander in their 

joy at seeing liiin again. 

On the day of his arrival, Villeneuve received orders 
to put to sea the first opport^mit 3 ^ Yilleneuve^ ho^w- 
ever, hesitated wffien he heard that Nelson had resumed 
the command. He called a council of warr; and their 
determination was, that it wmuld not be expedient to 
leave Cadiz, unless they had reason to believe themselves 
stronger hy one-third than the British force. In the 
public measures of this country secrecy is seldom prac- 
ticable, and seldomer attempted. Here, however, by 
the precautions of Nelson, and the wise measures of the 
Admiralty, the eneniv were for once kept in ignorance; 
for as the ships appointed to reinforce the- Mediterranean 
fleet were despatched singly, each as soon as it was 
ready, their collected number was not stated in the news- 
papers, and their arrival wms not known to the enemy. 
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But tlie eiieiiiy knew that Admiral with six sail, 

had been detacdied for stores and w*ater to Gibraltar. 

■ Aecident also eontrihiited tg make the French. Admiral 
; doubt whether dSTelson himself had actually taken the 
; command. An American, lately arrived from Engdand, 

maintained that it was impossible; for he had seen him 
only a few days before in Ltondon, and at that time there 
was no nimour of his going again t^o sea. 

•! The station which Nelson had chosen was some fifty 

■ or sixty miles to the west of Cadiz. At this distance he 
hoped to decoy the enemy out, while he guarded against 
the danger of being caught with a westerly wind near 
Cadiz, and driven within the Straits. The blockade of 
the port was rigorously enforced, in hopes that the com- 
bined fleet might be forced to sea by want. The Danish 
vessels, therefore, which were carrying provisions from 
the French ports in the bay, were seized. The supplies 
from. France w^re thus eflectually cut ofl-. There was 
now every indication that the enemy would speedily ven- 
ture out; officers and men were in the highest spirits at 

i the pRispect of giving them a decisive blow, such indeed 
I as u'ould put an end to all further contest upon the seas* 
Theatrical anuisements were performed every evening* 
in most of the ships, and God save the King was 
the hymn with which the sports concluded. I verily 
believe,” said Nelson (writing on the 6th of October)', 
that the country will soon be put to some expense 
for my account — either a monument, or a new pension 
I and honours ; for I have not the very smallest doubt but 

^ that a very few days, almost hours, will put us in battle* 

; The success no man can insure; btit the fighting them, 

I if they are to be got at, I pledge myself. The sooner 

: the better; I don’t like to have these things u])on m.y 

mind.” 

^ : 





At this time lie was n 
anxiety ; he was in want of 
^ fleet, as he alwa.ys called tj-i 

the enemy before were indebted for th 
Buonaparte for his aiTival in E 
twenty-three ships; and, thougdi NeW 

ot victory, mere victory was not what h. 
wanted to annihilate ,the enemy’s fleet 
squadron might effect a junctio 
one side; and on the otin ■' 
similar attempt would be made 
Blest; in either case a formid 
apprehended by the blockading 
On the 9th, iMelson sent Coll 
in his diary, the Sfelson touch, 
ht, my plan of attack, as far a 
guess at the very uncertain posi 
foimd in ; but it is to place you p. 
mg my intentions, and to give f 
ment for carrying them into effe 
great object in view, that of am 
and getting a glorious peace for 
has more confidence in another (1 
no man will render your services 
^very old friend A^'cLson and Bronte. 

The order of sailing was to 1 
;tlie fleet in two lines, with an 
• eight of the fastest sailing two-de 
.fdbmmand, having the entire direi 
;tn break thiongh the enemy, f 
.from their rear; he would lead’th; 

'the advanced squadron was to cut r 
o tie centre. This plan was h 
strength of the enemy, so that tl 


xH some cause til 

■i frigates, the eyes of the 
eni; to the want of which, 
eir escape, and 
igypt. He had only 
L never doubted 
e looked to, he 
The Garthagena 
Avith this fleet on the 

er it was to b^e expected that a 
>y the ITench from 
e contingency to be 



<me“ic)iu‘th ..superioi- to those whom they cut off. Kelson 
.said, That his Admirals and Captains, kiiowing his 
precise object to be that of p. elose and decisive action, 
would supply any deficiency of signals, and act accord- 
iiig'ly.. In case signals cannot be seen, or clearly under- 
stood, no Captain can do very wrong if he places his ship 
alongside that of an eneniy.” One of the last orders of 
this admirable man was, that the iiame and family of 
every seaman, and marine, who might be killed or 

wounded in action^ should be, as soon as possible, return- 
ed to him, ill order to be transmitted to the chairman of 
the Patriotic Fund, that the case might be taken into con. 
sideration, for the benefit of the sufferer, or his family. 

About half-past nine in the morning of the 19th, the 
Mars repeated the signal that the enemy were coming 
out of port. The wind was at this time very light, 
with partial breezes, mostly from, the S.S.W. Kelson 
ordered the signal to be made for a chase in the sonth- 
east quarter. About two the rei)eating ships announced 
that the enemy were at sea. xlll night the British fleet 
ooniimied \mder all sail, steering to the south-east; at 
daybreak they were in the entrance of the Straits, hut 
the enemy were not in sight. About seven one 
frigates made signal that the enemy were bearing north. 
Fpoii this the Victory hove to, and shortly afterwards 
Kelson made sail again to the northward. In the after- 
noon the wind blew fresh from the south-west, and the 
English began to fear that the foe might be forced 
return to port. A little before sunset, however, B 
wood telegraphed that they apjieared determined to 
to the westward. “ And that/’ said the Admiral 
his diary, they shall not do, if it is in the power 
Kelson and Bronte to prevent them.” 
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sight of the enemy. They were observed, «o well 
that aJl their motions were made known to him ; and 'as 
hej IV ore twice, he inforjjied that they were aim’infl> 
to keep the port of Cadiz open, and would retreat there 
as soon as they saw the British fleet. For this reason 
he was very careful not to approach near enono-h to be 
seen hy them during the night. At daybreak the com- 
i-tl ioimed in a cjose line of battle ahead. Our fleet 
Inned fleets were distinctly seen from the 1^"'? ' 

consisted of _ twenty-seven sail of the line,, and form 
B iga es; theii-s of thirty-three, and seven large frigates' 
Their superiority was greater in size and weight of meta 
than m immbers. They had four thousand troops on 
oau , and the best riflemen who could be procured were 
dispersed through the ships. 

‘>Ui^7n N-elson came upon deck. The. 

fl u dav 1 ' femily, because on- 

not/ wi Suckling, in the Bread- 

Z f i ? line-of-battle ships, had beaten 

whii fe ’ «^Perstiiio« from 

uhich few persons are entirely exempt, had more than 

daTof this was to be the 

^aj of hm battle also; and he was well pleased at seeing 

om. the west, light breezes, with a long heavy swell, 
gnal was made to bear down upon the enemy in two 

toe, a„d a. fleet .et all e.il. 0,lIia*„eoZ . tL 
T °;;f leJ tie lee line of tMrteen ship,; the- 

tlot S Hayiny seen 

and wrote the following pray^f*"” 

Maj. the great God whom I worship o-rant to mv 
eonnW. «.fl fen a, benefit of E,™pe in 

1 , 
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g'reat and glorious victory, and may no misconduet in 
any one tarnisL, it; and may humanity after victory he 
.the predominant feature in, the British fleet! For my- 
self individually, I commit my life to Him who mad© 
me ; and may his blessing light on my endeavours for 
sennng my country faithfully ! To Him I resign my- 
self, and the just cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen! Amen! Amen! ” 

Having thus discharged his devotional duties, he 
annexed, in the ,^ame diary, the following remarkahl© 
writing: 

Octohe-r 21, 1806 . — 'Then in sight of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, distant about ten miles. 

“ ^ hereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, 
widow of the Eight Honourable Sir William Hamilton, 
have been of the verj? greatest service to our King and 
countiy, to my knowledge, without her receiving’ any 
reward from either our King or country. 

” First, that she obtained the King of Spain’s letter, 
in 1796, to his brother, the King of Naples, acquainting 
him of^his intention to declare war against England;, 
from which letter the Ministiy sent out orders to the 
then Sir John Jervis to strike a stroke, if oppoitunity 
offered, against either the arsenals of Spain or her fleets- 
That neither of these was done is not the fault of Lady 
Hamilton ; the opportunity might have been offered. 

“ Secondly, the British fleet imder my command 
cotild never have returned the second time to Egypt, had 
not Lady Hamilton’s influence with the Queen of Naples 
caused letters to be wrote to the Governor of Syracuse, 
that he was to encourage the fleet being supplied with 
everything, should they put into any port in Sicily. We 
put into Syracuse, and received every supply; went to 
Egypt and destroyed the French fleet. 



‘‘ Could I liave rewai’ded, these services, I would 
now (‘iill ii])on my country; but as that lias iiot bee iii 
my power, I leave Emma. JjadjC Hamilton therefore a. 
legacy to my King and coimtry, that they will give her 
an amj'le provision to maintain her rank in life. 

I also leave to the beneficence of my country my 
a(lo])te(l daughter, Horatia JTelson Thomson; and I desire 
sIh' will use in future the name of STelson only. 

These are the only favours 1 ask of my King and 
•eountry, at this moment when I ani going to fight 
iheir battle. May God bless my King and country, and 
all those who I hold dear ! My relations it is needless 
to mention ; they will of course be amply provided for. 

ISTelsois^ and Buoote-. 


Hijinhy Blackwood 
T. M, Hardy.” 




Battle of Trafalgar — p. 154, 
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windward o^f lier se(3oiid ahead and astern. Nelson, cer-. 
tain of a tmimphaiit, issue to . the day, asked Black- 
wood what he should coiisidei; as a Tictory, That officer 
answered, that ^ considering* the ' handsome way in which 
battle w^as offered hy the enemj^ their apparent deter- 
mination for a fair trial of streng*th, and the situation 
of the land, he thought it would be a glorious result if 
fourteen were eaptiired. He replies}, I shall not be 
satisfied -with anything short of twenty.’’ Soon after- 
wards he asked him if he did not think there was a 
signal wanting. Captain Blackwood made answer, that 
he thought the whole fleet seemed very clearly to under- 
stand what they were about. These words w^ere scarcely 
spoken before thah signal was made, which will be re- 
in einbered as long as the language, or eA^en the memory 
of England shall endure — ^Nelson’s last signal — Eng- 
land EXPECTS THAT EA?-EKT MAN AVILL DO HIS DITTY ! ” It 
was received thrcmghout the fleet with a shout of answer- 
ing acclamation, made sublime by the spirit wffiich it 
breathed , and the feeling which it expressed. Now,” 
said liord Nelson, I can do no more. We must trust 
to the great Disposer of all eA^ents, and ihe justice of our 
cause. I thank God for this great opportunity of doing 
my duty.” 

He wore that day, as usual, his Admiral’s frock- 
(cuat, bearing on the left breast four stars of the different 
orders witli which he Avas invested. Ornaments which 
rendered him so consju’cuous a mark for the enemy, Avere 
heludd with ominous apprehensions by his officers. It 
was known that there were riflemen on hoard the French 
slii])s ; and it could not be doubted but that his life wfuild 
he particularly aimed at. They communicated their 
fears to each other, and the Surgeon, Mr. Beahty, spoke 
to the Chaplain, Dr. Scott, and to Mr. Scott, the public* 
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Secretary, desiring that some person Avould entreat him 
to change his dress, or cover the stars: but thev knew 
that such a request wouhUiighly displease iiim’. '‘In. 
honour I gamed them,” he had said, when such a thinc^ 
lad been hinted to him formerly, " and in honour I 
will (he with them.” Mr. Beatty, however, would not 
have been deterred by any fear of exciting his displea- 
sure from speaking to him himself upon a subject in 
which the weal of England, as well as the life of Aelson 
was concerned, but lie was ordered frcjm the deck before 
he could find an opportunity. This was a. point upon 
which A^elson’s officers knew that it was hopeless to 
remonstrate or reason with him; hut both Blackwood 
and his own Captain, Hardy, represented to him how 
advantagecrus to the fleet it would he for him to keep 
out of actmn as long as possible ; and he consented at 
last to let the Leviathan and the Tcmemire. which were 
filing abreast of the VU-fory, he ordered, to pass ahead. 
Yet even here the last infirmity of this noble mind was 
indulged; for these ships could not pass ahead if the- 
Fictori/ continued to carry all her sail, and so far was 
Aelson from shortening sail, that it was evident he took 
pleasure m pressing on, and rendering it impossible for 

intTtlr^ ^ W swell was setting 

luto the Bay of Cadiz. Our ships, crowding -all sail 

moved maiestically before it, with light winds from the 

^nth-west. Ihe sim shone on the sails of the enemy, 

■•md their well-formed line, with their numerous three: 

Wcnm”’"' 1 appearance which any other assailants 

admiied iha beauty and the splendour of the spec- 

V V^*^x “ ^ confidence of winning what they saw 

Remarked to each other what a fine sight yonder ships 
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Tile Freiicli .Admiral, from the' bel^ 
the new manner in which his enemy was advancing— 
If el son and Oollingwood each leading his line; and point- 
ing them ont to his officers, he is said to have exclaiined;, 
that such conduct could not fail to be successful. Yet 
Villeneuve had made his own dispositions with the ut- 
most skill, and the fleets under his command waited for 
the attack with perfect coolness. Yen minutes before 
twelve they opened their fire. Eight or nine of the ships 
immediately ahead of the Victory, and across her bows, 
fired single guns at her, to ascertain whether she was yet 
within their range. As soon as Ifelson perceived that 
their shot passed over him, he desired Blackwood, and 
Captain Prowse, of the Sirius, to repair to their respee- 
tive frigates, and on their w^ay to tell all the Captains 
of the line-of-battle ships that he depended on their exer- 
tions ; and that if by the prescribed 'mode of attack they 
found it impracticable to get into action immediately, 
they might adopt whatever they thought best, provided 
it led them quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As 
they v^ere standing on the front of the poop, Blackwood 
took him by the hand, saying he hoped soon to return 
and find him in possession of twenty prizes. He replied, 
God bless yon, Blackwood; I shall never speak to you 


Helson^s column was steered about two points more 
to the noidh than Oollingwood^s, in order to cut off the 
enemy^s escape into Cadiz; the lee line, therefore, was 
first engaged. See,” cried Tfelson, pointing to the 
Royal Sovereign as she steered right for the centre of 
the enemy^s line. See how that noble fellovr Colling- 
wood carries his vship into action!” Oollingwood. de- 
lighted at being first in the heat of the fire, and know- 
ing the feelings of his commander and old friend, turned 



to lus Guptaiii, and exclaimed, “ Eotieiiiam, what-'wmud 
iSlelhon gave to be here ! ” Both these brave ntR / 

^ perhaps at this moment thought of elson with grathudf 
I a, circumstance which had occurred on the nrecediu '' 

day. ^^dmiralOollingwood, vvith someof 

.^one on board the V^etary to reee^teTns 

..cl. cie.'. ^ '■ TtlTcT.Td ‘r“ , 

each (ither t ’> T 7 “/''®^ton, good terms with 

a. * e ta ' led fc't*'*" 7* ? C“P‘a. 

atij, lea iiim, as soon as lie arrivAr] in 

wood, and savin o‘ ■ ‘ t i ? ' ’ , t'O; Lolling'* , 

h.rl k Loot! yo^ider are tJie eneni,vk 

b. de hem .hake haeda like Eag.liaL.aen. 

•'-4! im s;”;?*!:; *“ 7 ,* <■'"■ “ *“'■ *• ‘'■p 

aau..-to,,galla«t'aailetw H “ " f"”"' ‘‘«- 

aiming eliefl, ,1 h ' 7 hwlaides, 

her befo.e she CM,l,ielci!7fh ft v‘i‘ 

had hoisted several flavs I . i' as usual. 

The enen,. sh "l^r'^iSurnaf of 7‘ 

when tiler beo‘Qn in f i xi tie action, 

*0 strike- fehrV ^%rT‘" 

Nelson's old acquaintance; as he ^LdTcIu h 

opponent he orfei dL w- 1 ’ 

an inmes "f XlT/Z’t T"^' 

r/rfony. The AdmiT>.d’7Q“ ? ''P the 

-ho Ml; he was mm ’I /’t the first 

ing with Kardv Pa + ^ a cannon-shot while convers- 

Nelson’s sight, who had a <rre + 

hut he anxious!,- asked = • 

?one? ” and being informed that B wr""’ ^""1* 
claimed. “Poor felWr » i> ” * ” ludewl so, ex- 
oor fellow! Presently a double-headed 
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shot struck a .party ol marines Avho .were drawn u.p. on 
the poop, and 'killed eight of 'them,, upon which XelsoB 
immediately ' d.esired Capt. Adair to-' disperse Ms. men 
iwmd the ship, that they might' not suffer so mneh from, 
being* together. A few minutes afterwards a shot struck 
the quarter-deck, and passed between Xelson and H.a.rdy, 
a splinter from tlie bit tearing off Hardy's' buckle, and 
bruising* his foot. Both stopped, and looked anxiously 
at each other; each supposed the oilier to be wounded. 
Xelson then smiled, and said, ‘’ VlMiis is too waim AA'ork, 
Hardy., to last long.”'' 

The had , not 3^! returned a single gun. 

Fiftj^ of her men had been hj this time killed or woiincl- 
ed, and her main-topmast, with all her studding sails 
and her booms, shot away. Xelsoii declared that in all 
his battles he had seen nothing which surpassed the 
cool courage of his crew on this occasion. At four 
minutes after tiyebm she opened her fire from both sides 
of her deck. It was not ]U)ssibl6 to break the enemy’s 
line without running on board one of their ships. 
Hardy infoiuned him of this, and asked him which he 
would ’"prefer. Xelson replied, Take your choice, 
Hardy; it does not signify much.” The Master was 
ordered to put the helm to port, and the Victor]/ ran 
on hoard the Redoufable, just as her tillei* ropes were 
shot away. The French ship received her with a broad- 
side; then instantly let down her lower-deck ports, f 
fear of being boarded through them, and never after 
warfis fired a great gun during the action. Her 
like those of all the enemy’s ships, ivere filled wdth rifle- 
men. Xelson never placed musketry in his tops. He 
had a strong dislike to the practice, not merely because 
it 
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miy suffer, suid a commander now and then be picked 
oft, but winch never can decide the fate of a ffeneni 

eiigugemeiit. 


been part of Nelson’s prayer, ihat the British' 

fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victors- 

which he expected. Setting an example himself, he 

wice pve orders to cease firing upon the Redoutabh. 

supposing that she had struck, because her great o-uns 

were silent; for, as slie " 

• 4. .T cairiecl no Hag, tliere was no 

shi^ ascertaining the fact. From this 

death "" A 1 n% 1 t"" 

ath. A ball fired from her mizen-top, which in the 

fifteen jards from that part of the deck where he was 
« andiiig, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, about 
a quarter after one, just in the heat of action. He fell 
upon his face, on the spot which was covered with his 
poor Secretary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps 

he “fhS Hardy,” said 

my backbone is shot through." Yet even now not 
for a moment losing his presence of mind, he obse;ved 
^ they were crying him down the ladder, that the 

reuf^ u iich had been shot away, were not vet 

diately ’trel°"tt7V^^* “r 

that he might not be seen by the crew 

‘ concealed these badges of honour 

“z- "»• 

Trafalgar Tha a”? “t tie battle of 

dvin. ^'ounded and ' 

oX eX'vaT »»”• 'JM- 

. . and laid upon a pallet in the Midship- 
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liieii’b bertE. It was soon perceived, upon examination 
xJiat tlie wound was mortal. This, however, was con- 
cealed from ail except Captain Hardy, the Chaplain, 
j and the medical attendants." He himself being certain, 

■ fjuin the sensation in his back and the gusli of Hood he 
felt momently within his breast, that no human care 
could avail him, insisted that the Surgeon should leave 
him, and attend to those to w^hom he might he useful; 

, ' for,'’ said he, you can do no'thing for me.’’ All 
that could be done was to fan him with paper, and fre- 
' qiiently to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense 
thirst. He was in great pain, and expressed much 
I anxiety for the event of the action, which now began 
to declare itself. As often as a ship struck, the crew 
of the Victory hurraed, and at every hurrali a visible 
expression of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the 
countenance of the dying hero. But he became impatient 
to see Capt. Hardy; and as that officer, though often sent 
for, could not leave the deck, Nelson feared that some 
fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly cried, '' Will 
no one bring Hardy to me? He must he killed! He 
I is surety dead ! ” An hour and ten minutes elapsed from 
the time when Nelson received his wound before Hardy 
j could come to him. They shook hands in silence, Hardy 
I in vain struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
i painful and yet suhlimest moment. '' Well, Hardy,” 

I . said Nelson, how goes the day with us?” Yery 

I well,” re]diecl Hardy; ten ships have struck, but five 

of tbe van have tacked, and show an intention to bear 
; down upon the- Victory, T have called two or three of 
I our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving them 

i a drubbing.” I hope,” said Nelson, none of our 

ships have struck.” Hardy answered, There was no 
fear of that.” Then, and not till then. Nelson spoke 

I' P 11 

k ^ t '1 1? i ' 

- 


I 

! 
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ui iiiui&tll. ** i aiii a. dead maaij Hardy/' buid h^; "* 1 
am going laal; it wiii be all over witli me buon. L'uiue 
iieiueir ■ ro. , Het- my. uear Xjady ilamiiluji nave :niy 
iiuii's and ail utiier tilings'' ue Lunging to me/'’ liuruy 
ubbeived, tiial ne nuped Hr. lieatiy cuuid set iiuid uiiL 
s^mii pruapeel ut iiie. “ uii, no 1 lie replied; ' ii is 
impossible. bacii is snui tkimigii. iieatty will leii 

u bo. ” iJapt. ilaray tken once mure siiook iiundb w'itii 
iiinij andj wiin a ndarl aiinosi unisiingj iia.b'teiieu upon 
deck.' 

iJy Ikis time all leeiing* below breas i was guue; 

and iSeisuUj iiavmg* made liie Surgeon ascertain uiisj 
aid to biui : “ iku know i am goiie^ i imow ii. i leei 
soirieuiiitg lising in my breast ” — xmtung uL iiaiia on 
liife iel't. Side — wMok tells m.e so.” And npon iiealty's 
inquiring wketker Iiis pain was very great;, ke replied, 
bo giNuii, tkat ke wisked ke was dead. Yet,” ‘-aid 
ke, in a. iuvter \oice, one would like io live a little 
longer too! ” And alter a tew minules, in tke same 
undertone, lie added, Wkat would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton, if ske knew' my situation! ” Jfext to 
Ms country she occupied his Ihoiiglits. Captain -Hardy, 
some fifty minutes after he had left the eockipit, reiiiined; 

again taking* ihe hand of his dying frioiid and 
commander, congratulated him uii having gained, a 
complete vietory. Iltw many of lh(‘ enemy were Inken 
e did not knowq as it was impossible to perceive tlieiii 
distinctly; but fourteen or fifteen at least. TliaCs 
cried lYelson, but I bai-gained for tweidy/- 
ilicn, in a stronger voice, ]»e said: Anchor, 

Hardy; anchor.” Hardy, upon this, hinted that Ad- 
miral Hollingwood would take upon himself the direc- 
tion of affairs. Hot while I live. Hardy,” said tbe 

ivT^i T • ' • >1 * 
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)m .the bed : “ Do you auclior." Jriis previous 

ur prepariug to aucbor bad sliowu borv clearly 
isaiv tire necessity of tbis. Presently, calling 
back, be said to him in a low voice, “ Don’t throw 
rboard ” ; and be desired that he might he brmed 
parents, unless it should please the King to order 
ise. Then reverting to private feelings: “Take 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Ha-ydy : take care of poor 
Hamilton. Kiss me. Hardy,” said he. Hardy 
down and, kissed Ms cheek; and Kelson said, 
T aui satisfied. Thank God, I have done my 
Havfli' stood over him. in silence for a, laosnent 
, then knelt again and kissed his forehead. “ Who 
? ” said Kelson; and being informed, he replied, 
bless YOU Hardv.” Xnd Hurdy then left lom 
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Kedoutable, One ' of them was the- man' -who 'had "given 
the fatal wound : he did not' live to boast of what he 
had done. An old quartermaster had seen him fire; and^^ 
easily recognised him,, because he wore a glazed cocked: 
hat and a white frock. This quartermaster and two 
Midshipmen, Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, w'ere 
the only persons left in the Victory'' s poop — ^the two 
Midshipmen kept firing at the top, and he supplied them 
with cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting to 
make his escape down the rigging, was shot by Mr. 
Pollard, and fell on the poop. But the ohi quartermaster, 
as he cried out, That’s he— that’s he,” and pointed 
at the other, who ’was coining forward to fire again, 
received a shot in his month, and fell dead. Both the 
Midshipmen then fired at the same time, and the fellow 
dropjied in the top. When they took possession of the 
prize, they went into the mizen-top, and found him 
dead, with one ball through his head, and aiiother 
through his breast. 

The RerJoufahle struck within twenty minutes after 
the fatal shot had been fired from her. During that 
time she had been twice on fire — in her fore-chams and 
in her forecastle. The French, as they had done in 
other battles, made use in this of fire-balls and other 
combustibles ; implements of destruction which other 
nations, from a sense of honour and humanity, liave 
laid aside; which add to the sufferings of the wfuinded, 
without determining the issue of the combat : which 
none but the cruel would employ, and which never can 
be sTiecessful against the brave. Once they succeeded 
in setting fire from the Redonfahle, to some ropes and 
canvas on the ViGtory\<^ booms. The cry ran through 
the ship, and reached the cockpit: but even this dread- 
ful cry profluced no confusion: the men displayed that 
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self-possession in danger 63" wMcli English sea- 
men are oKaracterizecl ; they extinguished the flames on 
hoard their own ship, and then hastened to extingnish 
them in the eneni3', 1)3' throwings buckets of water from 
the gangway. When the Redoiitable had struck, it was 
not practicable to board her from the Victory; for, 
though the two ships touched, the upper wmrks of both 
fell in so much, that there was a great space between 
their gangways ; and she could not be boarded from the 
lower or middle decks, because her ports were down. 
Some of our men went to Lieutenant Qixilliam, and offer- 
ed to swim under her Ipws, and get up there ; hut it was 
thought unfit to hazard brave lives in this manner. 

What our men would have done from gallantrx’, 
some of the crew of the Trinidad did to save 

themselves. Unahle to stand the tremendous fire of the 
Victory^ whose larboard guns played against this great 
four-decker, an<| not knowing how else to escape them, 
nor where else to betake themselves for protection, manx' 
of them leaped overboard, and swam to the Victory: and 
were actualh’ helped np her sides by the English dur- 
ing tte action. ,The vSpaniards began the battle with 
less vivacity- than their unwort h^?- allies, but they conti- 
nued it with greater firmness. Tlie Argonaufa and 
Bahama w-ere defended, till thev had each lost about 
four hundred men; the San Jvan Nepomncemo lost 
three Imndred and fifty. Often as the superiority of 
‘British courage has been proved against France upon 
the seas, it was never more conspicuous than in this 
decisive conflict. Five of our ships wwe engaged 
muzzle to muzzle with five of the French. In all five the 
Frenchmen lowered their lower-deck ports, and deserted 
their guns; while our men continued deliberately to 
load and fire, till they had made the victory secure. 
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Oiiee, ;a:!iudst;.liis-\siiffeiiB,g Jselson liail exp re's sec! a' 
wish tliat lie were- dead;, but iiniuediately Tliehs])iiit siib- 
draMl tile pains 'of death, and be Avislied to Irve ar little 
[(.aiper — (loxibtless' that be.iiiigbt Iieur ilie cxaiipletioii. of 
the vietory' wliieb be had seen sO' gloriously begaiii. That 
consolation, that jo3y,. that triiiriipli w^as afforded him. He 
lived u> know that the; victory was decisive; and the last 
gains wliieh were. fired at the fljdng* enemy were heard a 
liiinntc' or two' hefore"he- expired. ' The. ships whiGli. were ' 
lii’ing' were 'four of the enemy hs van, all Freiicli, 
nndei Rcaf-Adniiral Dnnmnoir. The\- lunl borne 'iixopa:!'! 
in the action; .and nowj when-the^,y. were seeking* safety' 
i,n dighr. tliey firerl not only into t]•^e E/r/fO-// am! Bojffd' 
So, ifj^f as they passed, but poiirerl vlieir hiiiadsides 
into tJic Spanish captured ships; and tliey were seen to 
])ack their topsails, for the pii:r|iO'Se of firing with irior^^^^ 
precision. The indig‘nati()n of the Spaniards at this 
detestable cnielt^' fTOin their allies, for >j'hoiu they liad 
fuugliT so bravely, and so jirofusely bled, may well he 
conceived. It was such that wTreii, two days after the 
action, seven of the ships which had escaped into Cadiz 
came cut, in hopes of retaking sonia of the disabled 
jOiKes. the prisonei-s in the A i‘fj(non{ff> , in a b()dy, oifer^^ 
their services tO' the British prize-m aster, to man the guns < 
against any of the Fi'ench ships, soying that if u S|3a:iiisli 
shi]> came alongside, they would quietly go below; but 
they requested that they might be allowed to tight the 
French, in resentment for the murderous usage vvdiich 
they bad suffert^d at their hands. Sur*h was Iheir oa.rnest- 
ness, and such the implicit confidence which cmiM be 
placed 111 Rpanish honour, that the offer -was aecerdfab 
and tlioy xTer(‘ actually stationed at the ion-er-dock guns. 
Buu>anoi]' and his squadron were not more fortunate 
than iho teot from whose desiTuction they fled. They 
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[ell i-n wi'di dir Eicliurd dtraciiaB, who was cruising ior 
tlii3 Ercliel'uri siiuadron, a.iid were all taken. In^ the 
lietler days uf fraiice, if siick a; crime',coiild tktm doTe 
been cuiamitted, it would Rave . received' an exemplary 
piiiiisiiiiumt from file lM:encli Governmeiit^; nncler IJiuona- 
parte. it was sure of impunity, and perhaps iiiigdit be 
tlioiiglit deservi-ug of rewmrd.,' Bnt.'if. the Spanish Court 
had. been inclci'eiidt nt, it would hawe;- become us to have 
delivered Dimuiiioii' niid Ms Captaihs. up to Spain, that 
they might have been broiigiit to '.trial,, .and hanged in 
sight of the rtuiialiis of the Spau'jsh fleet. . 

Tile tijial ]h:itish^ ioss in :ihe. .battle' o-i: Trafalgar 
amounted to uiie ihousaiid five hundred and eighty- seven. 
Twmitx id the (mriiiY struck- But it was not possible 
io anchor tlie tieei, as Xelson had enjoined: a gale came 
cm from the south-west. Some of the juizes went rlovii, 
somt*' went f);i shore; one eflected its escape^ into Cadiz; 


others were destroyed. Foui* only were saved, and those 
liv the greatest ^-‘xenioiis. The wmimded Spaniards were 


smit asisore, au assurance being given that they sboiild 
not serve till Tegiilarly exchang’ed ; and the Spaniards, 
with a "WeiiorouR fyeliiig which woxdd not perhaps have 
been found in an\' other people, offered the use of their 
lifjs]-)ita]s for our wounded, pledging the honour of Spain 
that tlie\' should be carefully attended there. lYhon the 
storm, after the acdoii, drove some of the upon 

the coast, they declared that the English who were finis 
fliTowiL iiHo their hands should not be considered as 
prisoners of war; and the Spanish soldiers gave up their 
own beds to their shipwrecked enemies. The Spanish 
'Viee-Adniirub Alva, died of his xvounds. Villenouve 
was semt to England, and permitted to return to France. 
The Frencli Governnient sav that he destroyed hinis'df 
on the way to Paris, dreading the consequences of a 
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coui't-ruartial ; but there is every reason to believe that 
the tyrant, who never acknowledged the loss of the baftl& 
of Trafalgar, added Villeneuve to the nnmerous victims 
of bis murderous pobcy. ~ 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the honours 
^bich a. grateful country could bestow were heaped 
upon the memory of Nelson. His brother was made an 
earl, with a grant of £b,000 a. year; £10,000' were voted 
to each of his sisters ; and £100,000 for the purchase of ‘ 
an estate. A public funeral was decreed, and a public 
monument; statues and monuments also were voted by 
most of our principal cities. Thp leaden coffin in which 
be was brought home was cut in pieces, which were dis- 
n m ec as relics of Saint Nelson — so the gunner of the 
lu-fon/ called them; and when, at his interment, his 
fliig was about to be lowered into the grave,, the sailors 
u bo^ assi.sted at the ceremony with one accord rent it 

preserve a fragment while lie 

tbi. England as some^ 

tbmg more than a public calamity. Men started at the ' 

“ ® and turned pale, as if they had heard of the 

affecttu 7 . admiration and 

aken from us; and it seemed as if we had never, tih 

■Wb + +7'™ deeply we loved and reverenced him. 

mai ae lad I«t m it, great 

greatest of our own, and of all former times— was 

indeed Ld^b™ '7 Perfectly 

r,f,ov d V “* ’"“’y ‘'’t ■ 

of ,p™i ."r" y>»t V Wt, and , race 

aeomca reared for ft™, Wore tie poaaiMifr of 
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‘ iheir 'invading' onr shores could again be contemplated. 
iV It was notj ' therefore, from, any selfish reflection upon 
magnitude of our loss ^that ■■ we mourned' for him. 
The general sorrow was of a higher character. The 
I people of England grieved that funeral ceremonies, and 
' ’ public nionum.ents, and posthumous rewards, were, all 
which they could now, bestow upon. him, whom the King,, 
ihe ‘legislature, and the nation, woujd have alike delight- 
ed to honour;’ whom every tongue would have blessed; 
whose presence in eveiw village through which he might 
have passed would have weakened the church Bells, have 
given Schoolboys* a heliday, have drawn children from 
their sports to gaze upon Mm, and old men from the 
chimney corner/’ to look upon Nelson ere they died. 
The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated indeed with the 
usual forms of rejoicing, but they were without jov; for 
such already was the glory of the British navy, through 
Nelson’s surpasNsing genius, that it scarcely seemed to 
receive any addition from the most sismal victorv fhat^ 
ever was achieved upon the seas. And the destruction 
of thi§ mighty fleet, by which all the maritime schemes 
of France were totally frustrated, hardly , appeared tO' add 
io our security or strength; for, while Nelson was living 
to watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt 
ourselves as secure as now, when they were no longer in 
existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances 
upon opening the body, that, in the course of nature, 
he might have attained, like liis father, to a good old 
age. Yet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely 
whose work was done; nor ought he to be lamented, who 
died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. 
The most tiuumphant death is that of the martyr; the 
most that of the martyred patriot; the most 
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splendid that of the herO' .m the , hour of : Tictory r aiid if 
the chariot and the horses' of fire^ had been/, vonchsaie^^ 
.for Helson^s transla.tion, he ' cwild scarcely hare departed^ 
in a brighter blaze of glorv.'^'^e has left'ris, notiudeecl 
' his Tiumtle of inspiration^ . but ' a name and an exam pie ^ 
which are at this hour inspiring tlioiis finds of the youth ® 
of- England: a name -which is onr pride, and an example 
which will continue. 'to> he. O'lir shield' and onr strength, 
Tims it is that- the spirits : of the great, and ' the .wise 
... contimie tO' li've and -to -act after them'p'yerifjdn indliis' 
sense, the language of the old mythologist : 

■ , “Aerial spirits by great’ Jove designed .... , 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind; 

Invisible to mortal eyes they go, 

And mark our actions, good* or bad, below.’" 






